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SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION! 


EATHABINE WESTEDOBP, Principal. 


‘HE SCHOOL AFFORDS PRACTICAL TRAIN- 
| ING in Physical and Vocal Expression, including 
the essential departments of Speech, Expressive Read- 
ing, Gesture and the 


DRAMATIC ART. 

The LECTURE COURSE embraces the VOICE, 
LANGUAGE, RHETORIC, POETRY, and the AS- 
rHETICS of LITERATURE. The Physiology, — 

ce and Philosophy of Expression, History o ‘Dr 
iatic Literature. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Throughout the year Dramatic Readings and IDE- 
I INEATIONS of SHAKSPEARIAN CHARAC- 
ERS by the Principat. 

Students preparing for the Pulpit, Rar or Stage re- 
ceive careful treining in DELIVERY and the PAN- 
rOMIMIC ART. 

Pupils received at all times for private or class instruc- 
tion. Forcirculars and terms, address 


KATHARINE WESTENDORF. 


138 W. Ninth St., CINCINNATI. 
1 7 iO \T, oO. MM | my 
ALLISONe&eSMITH. 


#ELECTROTY PERS 


comm OP oa. 


Os ie es 


— 


ALL SIZES AND D AT LOWEST FIGURES 


CONSISTENT WITH 
GOOD WORK.x. 


Cay SSS 


FRANKLIN TYPE FOUNDRY, 


168 VINE STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Fslablished 1842. 
COHN HOLLAND, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GOLD IPENS, 


arl, Ivory and Wood Penholders; Gold, Sil- 
ver and Rubber Pencil Cases. 
19 W. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI. 
= PRICE tists MAILED FREE, Ge 


Jonu wane. & 
>+kPRINTERS.*€ 


FINE PROGRAMME WORK 
For Concerts ard all Entertainments. 
$.E. Cor. Race & Longworth Sts. Sts., Cincinnati 


Lio. 


‘ELEGANTLY BOUND 


MUSIC BOOKS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
Biographies, Histories and Musical Literature in 
general, in all styles of binding. 


For Sale by JOHN CHURCH @& CO. 
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Lite-ature, The Sciences, The - Art, Eiocution 


lassics, Music, 





CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE 
FOR YOUNG WOM rN. 
To THREE TEACHERS. Fighteen Teac! 

ers of Music connected with the Colleg 


buildings, finely located for health an 


- 
v. 


Excellent rooms for boarding pupils. Vocala 

mental Music ; Oil and all other Painting ; I ution and 
Oratory, uader the finest Teachers of the ty \ 
Special Term of ten weeks, beginoing Apri! 2. A Sum 
mer Term of five weeks, chiefly for teachers, July 7th 
1884. Pupils admitted at anytime. For terms 

logue address the Pres't, Rev. W. K. BROWN, D. D. 

or Mrs. M. McCrie tian Brown, Vice-Pres't, Cinci 


nati, O 


Active Canvassing Agents may secure 
Territory in which to canvass for 


The fijusical |fisitor 


Special Agents’ Terms: 


By making application direct to the iblishers 
Choice o 


Oen &fegant © remiumsé 


TO EACH SUBSCRIBER 
FREE OF CIIARGE. 


for terms address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
shy ~ CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY is the 


first established Musical Institution on the Eu- 
West and its artistic suc 


Reference required 


opean Plan in th ess has 


laced it on equal rank wih the foremost Conservatorie 
in Europe. The faculty consis:s of most competent 
teachers, and of art.sts of world-wide fame. Students 
are prepared for positions in Church, Concert, Oratorio, 
etc. Certificates and Diplomas granted Positions 
tranches taught: Vocal Music, the Pi.no 


»rocured, 

eek: Pipe Organ, Cabinet 0. gan, Violin, Violoncello, 

and other Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, 

Elocution, also Modern Languag:s oung ladies from 

a distance received inthe Boarding Department. Day 

and Boarding pupils received daily during the school 
year and summer term. 
For Circulars address 

MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
140 Broapway, Near Fourtn St., Cincinnati, O 
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UNSURPASSED FACILIT TIES 


For Peta ng or Binding in any form The Largest 
Book and Job Printing Office and Bindery in (¢ 
cinnati. Machineryand 1 ype of the newest 
most approved styles and patterns 
C. J. KREHBIEL, Proy 


JAS. MURDOCK, Jr. 


STAMP 
CUTTER 


| ENGRAVER | SINKEI 
And Manufacture f 
SEAL PRESSES, 
RUBBER STAMPS, 
BAGGAGE CHECKS, 
STENCILS, X&e. 
“165 Race Street, 


CINCINNATI. OHIO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


or 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


No. 55 East (3th St., New York. 
HE TRADE will find at our New York 
(Office, the same facilities as at Cincinnati 
for placing their orders, and sec 
line of Pp blications 


NATURAL BRIDGE, 
Rockbridge County, Virginia 
215 Feet High. 90 Feet Thick. 


{LEGANT a me ations for 400 guests 
4 eautif park of 2.000 acres. ( musi 
June to Octoer Pullman Palace and Dining Ca 
C hesapeak« Ohio R. R Only hours fr 
cinnati For terms and ” amy 
E.G. PEY TON, Manager. 


B Your 
EYES! 


and CURI 


Headache 
Buy the 
STAR 

Electro 
Magnetic 
Eye-Shade, 
Only $1.0 
Optical Good: 


at lowest 
prices 


CONEN 
& RUSK. 
199 W. 4th St, 


Cincinnati, 





ELECTRIC EYE 


HADE IN USE. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 
VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- 
sic, Berlin), No. 864 W. Eighth Street, Cincinnati 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization Best 
eferences given Address, 326 George Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 


MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street 


OTTO sINGER . Pianist and Director), 
No. 42 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co 


ALEX. HAI‘; (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private 
Parties. ‘trders left with John Church & Co 


AKMIN W. DOERKNER, 
444 Broadway, or care John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, 4) 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 308 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnat, O 
PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing Address, 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City 
MISs PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No, 41 Fast Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care John Church & Co 





PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for ( oncerts and furnish the 
same for Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
Joun Church & Co 


ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
131 Race St Orders left with John Church & Co 


MisS FANNIE BATTELLE 


AND 
MISS CORA BATTELLE, 
Preachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care John Church & Co 


SELDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESIRA 

Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed 

dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co. will 

receive prompt attention 


MRS C ELDER,, 
Teacher of Music Residence, Hopple street, Camp 
Wa-hinveton, Cincinnati 
CHAKLES BAETENS, 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at 
Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street 


MKS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Musi No. 345 
face Street 
HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
leacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street 


rHEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and (¢ larionet. Address 545 
Walnut Street 


JOHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street 
A. KLEIMEVER, 
No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. Orders 
left with John Church & Co 
MIsSs LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
John Church & Co 
PROF. JULIUS STURM, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing and Thorough-Bass. Residence, Green- 
wood Street, Corryville 
HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 82; Walnut Street, or 
John Church & Co 


MiSS KATE SCHMIDT, 


No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky , Teacher of | 


Vocal and Instrumental Mnsic. Orders left with John 
Church & Co 
F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 


Southern Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Teacher of Music 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 


HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 


Teacher of Violin. No. 589 Sycamore Street 


CHARLES WARREN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach, ! lute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory of Music Orders left with John 
Church & Co. will be promptly attended to 
LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 


Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 


Contra Fagotto, and Flute? Care John Church & Co 


SIGNUR AND MADAME LaVILLA. 
Vocal Instruction. No. 882 East Seventeenth Sireet, 
New York. 
W. H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony 
Orders left with John Church & Ce 


SARAH I. ESHELBY, 
Piano, Voice, and Theory, 
29 Hopkins Street, 


Cincinnati, O 
. 


THEO. HOLLE, 
No. 57 Allison Street, between Walnut and Vine, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MISS EMMA HOLLE, 
Teacher of Voice and Piano, No. 57 Allison Street 


LOUIS HOLLE, 


Teacher of Piano and Flute, No. 57 Allison Street, 


JOHN SCHWEERS, 
No. 25 Calhoun Street, Corryvil'e, Cincinnati, O 





SCHOOLS AND COiLECES. 


The Boston Normal Musical Institute 


Will be held at Steubenville, Ohio, beginning July 9, 
and closing August 5, 1884 
SEVENTH SEASON 
MR. J. HARRY WHEELER, Director. 
FACULTY. 
Lecturer upon Vocal Physiology, Teacher of Voice, 
English and Italian Singing, and Chorus Conductor, 


Mr. J. Harry Wheeler. 
Piano, 
Mr. Otto Bendix. 


Late principal Professor of Piano at ( openh ger 
Conservatory, Denmark 


Organ, Harmony, Counterpoint & Musical Composition, 
Mr. Eugene Thayer. 


Method of Teaching Music in the Public Schools, 
Sight Singing, al-o the Tonic Sol-Fa Notation, 
Mr. Harry Bensow. 

Elocution, Dramatic Action, and Poetical Analysis, 
Miss Marion H. Sterns. 

Acc mpanist, 

Madam Dietrich Strong. 

GRAND ORGAN CONCERT, by Mr. Thayer, 

assisted by vocal talent 
GRAND PIANO CONCERT, by Mr. Bendix, as 
sisted by vocal talent 
A GRAND CONCERT wi] be given by the chorus 
of the Inatitute, under the direction of Mr Wheeler 
A GRAND ENTERTAINMENT by Miss Sterns, 
consisting of readings, vocal and instrumental music 
here willbe WEEKLY READINGS by Miss Sterns 
There willbe WEF KLY RECITALS by Mr Bendix 
There will be WEEKLY RECITALS by Mr. Thayer 
There will be more than ONE HUNDKED AND 
FIFTY LESSONS given in the course, in addition to 
the concerts, etc., to the benefits of all of which the 
students will be entitled 
rustion for the Normal Course, including all Con 
certs, Recitals, Lectures, Class Lessons, Exercises and 
Chorus Practice, $10. 
For copies of the circular and other matters con- 
nected with the Institute, address 
Me. J. Harry Wueecer, Director 
149 A Tremont Street, Boston, Mass 
After July 4, address at Steubenville, Obio 
For information relative to board, local matters, or for 
copies of the circular, address Mr. S. Cok Bovp, Sec’y 
Of Normal Musical Institute Association, 
Steubenville, Ohio 


DR. H. R. PALMER’S 
Summer School of Music 


WILL BE HELD AT 
MEBEADVILIG, PA., 
Beginning in July. 


Circulars announcing Faculty, date of opening, and 
all other necessary information, will be ready June Ist 

Dr. Palmer's new book will be introduced, contain 
ing his system, the success of which has swelled the 
Church Choral Union of New York to thousszads, and 
has been adopted in Brooklyn, Washington, D. C., and 
a number of other large cities 

The Union in New York represents 131 churches, 
and is beyond question the largest musical organization 
in the world 

For circulars and other particulars, address 

RK. H. BR. PALMER, 

New York City, 

NEW YORK 


Care C. H. Ditson & Co., 
867 Broadway, 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT |! 
THE AMERICAN 


Normal Musical Institute 


FOR 
1884 (Eleventh Annual Session), 
WILL BE HELD AT 


MICHIGAN CITy,Imwoy. 
Commencing July 7, continuing 4 weeks. 


tes Institute furnishes the best opportunity for 
th © ugh instruction in Theory of Music, Ha 
mony, Thorough Base, Musical Composition, Voic: 
Culkure, Solo Singing, Sight Reading, Conductin, 
Piao and Organ Playing, etc 
Miss Amy Fay will give four Piano Conversa 
tions.” The magnificent oratorio of “The Creatic 
will be given 
Ba” The especial object of this Institute is to ass 
teachers by presenting improved methods 
A large proportion of the best teachers in this cour 
try have received their qualifications in this Institut: 
FACULTY: 
S. W. Srravus, Principal ; 
Miss Amy Fav, the Great Pianist ; 
Mr. W. F. Werscuxkut, of Chicago; 
J. M. Stittman, Mus. Doc. ; 
Mr. J. H. Kurrz, Me. Artuur M. Srravs. 


Pull Course (“*.sterainmens) Only $40.00 
Send for circulars containing full particulars. Address 
Ss. W. STRAUB, 

236 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Cincinnati College of Music 


SELECT MUSICAL AND ELOCUTIONAI 

Institute of the highest merit, that recognizes and 
employs the best talent in Cincinnati, who labor har 
moniously under the most experienced management for 
the progress and perfection of pupils. 

Advantages: Pleasantest, most central, healthy, and 
moral location. A parental care and home for the 
boarding pupils who live with the family of the Presi- 
dent in the school. A corps of instructors from which 
more superior artists are taken as vocalists and instru 
mentalists for the best Church choirs of Cincinnati than 
all other schools. Special opportunities for aspirants 
seeking choice positions. Graded teaching and prices 
in all branches. 

For circulars address Mrs. DORA NELSON 
GLPPERT, 305 Race Streét, Cincinnati, 0. 


A MUSIC SCHOOL. 
Dana’s Musical Institute, Warren, 0. 


An institution dev: ted exclusively to the study of 
Music. Gives instructions im all departmenis of Music, 
with a theroeugh and systematic course of 
stady, and a Faculty of the highest excellence and 
proficiency. Founded in 1869. @# Send for catalogue 

Dana’s Practical Thorough Bass. 
Price, Post-Paid, $1 00, 
Dana’s Practical Harmony. 
Price, Post-Paid, $2.00. 
The Technic of the Piano. 
Price, Post-Paid, 60 cents. 








thE Select Anthems 
rae NEW BOOK 
mew — Fer,Cheire, Choral Sootettes ond 


208 large pages, in be vutiful and clear 

type; the Choicest Gems from the best 

American and Foreign Composers, suit- 

BOOK ed to all occasions, and full of good 
things for every Choir or Choral So- 

ciety. It has few egualds and no su- 





pertor 
Price, in boards, $1.50; $15.00 per 
FOR dozen. Send $1.26 for single specimen 


copy, and examine Setect ANTHEMS 
thoroughly. Address 


CHOIRS MUSICAL HERALD COXPANY, 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 








Young People, Boys and Girls, Babies, Everybody, Young and Old, 


FIND THEIR 


IDEAL READING AND IDEAL P!CTURES 


D. LoTHROoP & Co,’s 


q ae. > c) 4 
Popular Magavines. 


Model Magazines.” —Boston Transcript. 


a“ The King of Juveniles.” 
BI“ No such store of high-class literature was ever 
gathered into one periodical before.” 


N.Y 


ivalled.”’ 


rribune 


N.Y 


Saratoga Sun BSA Treasury of good morals.” 
R@™* The illustration 


Times 


sare guile unr 


-Boston Traveller 


WIDE AWAKE. 


$3.00 A YEAR. 

THE NEW VOLUME WILL INCLUDE: 
A Brave Girl (Seria/). By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Pamela’s Fortune (Serial). By Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie. 
A Double Masquerade | /Jistorical Serial). By Rev. 
Pansy Billings (Seria/). By H. 
His Three Trials (Serial). By Kate Gannet Wells. 
A District Messenger Boy (Serial). By James Otis. 
In No-Man’s-Land (Serial). By Elbridge 8. Brooks. 
Facing the World. By Dinah Mulock-Craik. 
The Daughter of a President. By D. G. Oakley. 
To-day (monthly papers). By Edward Everett Hale. 
A Boy’s Make-Believe. 
A Canadian Carnival. 
Child-Life in Venice. 


And countless other contributions by 
illustrated by the best artists. 





Charles R. Talbot. 


By George MacDonald. 
By Dr. W 


By Joseph Pennell. 


George Beers. 


most famous American and English authors. 


sear Refined and beautifully illustrated.” — Worcester Chronicle. 


FOR THE BABIES BABYLA N D ee a YEAR 
OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN "°* “sicc*w"n tt?" 


$1.00 A YEAR. 
FOR SUNDAY READING | FTE PANSY ascents a year 


III. 


8a Secure presents for your friends, without cost, by sending for 32-page Premium List. 


D. LOTHROP & GO., Publishers, Boston. 


TPP. | ORCHESTRA PARTS 


——— FOR —— 
lrishJewsHarps «David the Shepherd Boy.’ 
Can be obtained at all first. | 
class Music or Toy Stores, or | 
from the original maker, 

THOS. P, PASCALL. 
408 West 86th St., N. Y. 


STANDARD CHORUSES 


This well-known series embraces 170 of the most cel- 
ebrated choruses of the masters. Among the pieces re- 
cently added to this series are Verdi's Js = Mass 
Choruses and a number of Wagner’ s Works. The cho- 
ruses of “Elijah” and “Messiah” are also in this series 
Prices very low—from 6 to 15 cents. Full list free 

In ordering, please moony that you want Charch 
& Co.'s Standard Series. 


Address 


THE ORIGINAL 


An orchestral arrangement of this beautiful and 
popular Cantata can now be had of the publishers. The 
| following instruments are included: ist and 2nd Vio- 
| lins, Viola, Cello and Bass, Fagotti, Oboe, Corni, Tym- 
pani, Clarinetti, Trumbone, Flauti and Cornetti 
This arrangement is not for sale, but can be had fur 
Exhibition purposes, on easy terms. For further infor- 
mation address the publishers, 


JOHN CHUPCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


TONE Csemenee v volume with purity and 





pli y 
Combines beautiful design and best 
workmanship 


IN 
IN TOUCH Combines lightness, elasticity, and 
IN 
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New Musical Publicat 


AMERICAN COLLEGE 
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SONG NOOK. 





Cloth 82.00 
Songs contributed by fifty ¢ 4 
“GILLETTE,” Ofera Audran 
of Olivetic and Mascot 1.00 
HKALLIWODA’S MASS, IN A MAJOR, 1.00 
REISSIGER’S FOURTH MASS,IN Eb. sO 
I wo first-class masses 
SPANISH MANDOLINE METHOD. 
Winner 75 
The Mandoline is much like gui 
MEMORIAL DAY SONGS 6 = MNS, 25 
Eighteen appropriate s gs ar 
OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 130th Psalm. 
E./ arin E 20 
Nine good Quartets, ‘ ruse . 
STRACHAUER’S CHURCH MUSIC. 
Quartet and Octet Chorus 1.00 
170 pages 26 of the very t Quar 
SOCIAL PASTIME. For Violin and 
Piane,) Winn 62 por , als ‘ 
the day 2.00 
THE SOPRANO. A Musical Story. 
Cloth, /ane Aimes/ 1.00 
A fascinating musical nove 
STUDENT'S HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
Ctoth. £ Lo Ritter 2.50 
A most valuable t k for 
Mailed for R / 
he following fair 
p esson Dr. Ritter’s ‘ work 
‘Dr. Ritter mt H { 
“ more f{ form 1 “ 
ed his w k ‘ H ry {fM 
For Le« D h ter 1 
develupment .f musical art wit 
night be expecte f one wi as the 
oughly at heart The reader 
without symp thizing with 
the ‘ennobling, strengths x : elevating 
ences of musi Dr. Rotter's ssy flowing 
spirit of independent yet w 
vades his educational work 
l of a t r 
ia ghee kK 
th aS yet ay 
= AR SON Gs! ! 
WV A i> SO sd 
PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
This splend d collection is having ar 
sale, and War paar Ceneeren are ¢ 
cep ghee the le s »<« ic iS V 
very one knows the old Camp Ly 
hay bods can sit tie M 
horuses All tt Isic g 
for plar r orgar 
Now make a litt noney by g War S 
ertin your tow 
In Vi g 
I EDWARD I. DARLIN 
Nine solidly good pieces ° C} 
teis, Arias, etc., for church 
Price, 30 Cents. 
‘ ’ . a4 hi , 
SOCIAL PASTIME. 
A collection of popular ar Star 
arranged for Violin a I 
By SEP. WINNE} 
Sixty-two of the st | : 
day, arranged in Wi ers i nit tyle f Pi 
and Viol. Price, 82.00. 
r > 
rHE SOI - vanes 
A most interesting m al n 
By JANE KINGSFORD 81.00. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


BOSTON. 














“What is so rare as a day in June?” 












CINCINNATI, JUNE 1, 1884. 


YOUR VIOLIN. 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


Your violin! Ah me! 
*Twas fashioned o’er the sea 
In storied Italy— 

What matter where ? 
It is its voice that sways 
And thrills me as it plays 
The tunes of other days— 

The days that were. 


Then let your magic bow 
Glide lightly to and fro — 
I close my eyes, and so, 
In vast content, 
I kiss my hand to you, 
And to the tunes we knew 
Of old, as well as to 
Your instrument. 


Poured out like some dim dream 

Of Julling sounds that seem 

Like ripples of a stream 
Twanged lightly by 

The slender, tender hands 

Of weeping-willow wands 

That droop where gleaming sands 
And pebbles lie. 


A melody that swoons 
In all the truant tunes 
Long, lazy afternoons 
Lure from the breeze, 
When woodland boughs are stirred, 
And moaning doves are heard, 
And laughter afterward 
Beneath the trees. 


Through all the chorusing 
I hear the leaves of Spring, 
rhe drip and pattering 
Of April skies, 
With echoes faint and sweet 
As baby-angel feet 
Might make along a street 
Of Paradise. 


— ——— 


THE SIXTH MAY FESTIVAL. 


D> san " ae . °° . . 
Guixay ITH the closing notes of the ‘‘ Meistersinger”’ still sounding 
9\V\V_sin our ears, we sit down to write our impressions of the Cin- 


must of necessity be brief. The Festival opened with Gounod’s mas- 
terpiece, ‘‘ The Redemption,” a full description of which we have al- 
ready given our readers. This was the second performance of this 
oratorio in Cincinnati, and the favorable opinion we had already 
formed of it was fully confirmed and strengthened by the superb ren- 
dering of it at this time. If the ‘‘ Redemption”’ is not great, it is 
good, and great or not, no other work has met with such complete 
success, or been performed so many times in all parts of the world 
as this same ‘‘ Redemption,” in the short time it has been before the 
public. The soloists on this occasion were Mme. Christine Nilsson, 
Mrs. Annie Norton-Hartdegen, Miss Emily Winant, and Messrs 
loedt, Heinrich, and Remmertz. The larger part of the solo work 
fell to Mr. Toedt as the Narrator, and nobly did he fulfill his duty. 
He showed great improvement in method and manner since his last 
appearance in Cincinnati, though his voice is not much stronger, and 
hardly suitable for large halls or very dramatic situations requiring 
powerful tones. He is, however, admirably adapted to the work re- 


quired of the narrator in the “ Redemption,” where deep feeling and | 


tender emotion is to be described and represented. Mr. Remmertz 
also sang his part with great care and expression, and with the mas- 
terly treatment of his voice for which he is so well known. 


The Musical Visitor. 


| him. 


| one we have heard, even under Thomas’ direction. 


ky cinnati May Festival of 1884. At this late hour our report | 


Mr. 
Heinrich, new to Cincinnati audiences, performed his part accepta- 
' 


| bly, and we hope to hear him again, when a more favorable oppor- 
| tunity can be had of judging of his full powers. He was nec essarily 
| limited in the display of them in this work. Mme. Nilsson, Mrs. 
| Hartdegen, and Miss Winant, had but little to do in the ‘‘ Redemp- 
tion,’’ but what they did was superbly done, as was to be expected. 
The great features of this oratorio lie in the chorus parts and the 
instrumentation. Gounod excels in orchestral coloring, and has 
rightfully taken advantage of the inventions of the age and the 
|approved methods of the great composers who have preceded 
Some of the most thrilling effects of orchestral scoring are to 
be found in the ‘** Redemption,” and in listening to the orchestra 
closely, one can see how Gounod has studied every side of a subject 


|in order to get just the right coloring for the idea to be represented, 


The chorus work could not have been better. It sang as if in 
spired, and even the apparently unexcitable Thomas was moved to 
lay down his baton and join in the tremendous applause which fol 
lowed the principal numbers. 

THE 


SECOND CONCERT. 


But we must pass on to the Second Concert, at which was given 
Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, C Minor, op 67, and choice selections 
from Wagner's opera of Tannhauser. The most extravagant expres- 
sions are inadequate to convey a proper idea of the perfect interpre- 
tation which this great work received at the hands of the orchestra 
under Thomas’ direction. From the moment when the opening 
theme was announced, to the close of the symphony, the audience 
were held as if entranced by its beauty and the matchless execution 
of it. The second movement was only approached in its perfection 
by the performance of the same movement of the Eighth Symphonv 
two years ago, and by the exquisite playing of the Tannhauser ove: 
ture, which followed it after the intermission. This performance of 
the overture to Tannhauser differed from and excelled any previous 
T he brasse Ss were 
kept subdued ; the theme was much more impressively given by the 
new interpretation and the value of the whole work was much en- 
hanced, and, to our minds, made more in accordance with Wagner's 
own idea by this new reading. 

As the time approached for the renowned Wagnerian artists to 
take their position upon the stage, the excitement of the large and 
magnificent audience was most intense. As Thomas appeared with 
the majestic Materna in tow, the audience went wild with applause 
and cries of welcome. Winkelmann and Scaria followed and were 
given a genuine Cincinnati reception. Miss Juch, who sang the part 
of the Young Shepherd, “ behind the scenes,’ did not appear upon 
the stage at all, but received the hearty applause which delightful 
singing deserved. The Wagner Trio were accompanied by other so 
loists, Messrs. Remmertz, Toedt, Heinrich, Lindau, and Gerold, who 
contributed to the successes of the evening. Although much of the 
meaning and beauty of Wagner's later compositions are lost without 
the accompaniments of acting and scenic effect, yet Mr. Thomas has 


so admirably grouped his selections from Tannhauser, that a most 
enjoyable performance was given and thoroughly appreciated by the 
enthusiastic audience. Toward the close, especially in the dialogue 


of act three, the parts seemed to be too long to listen to with com 
plete satisfaction, tho’ gl sriously sung, without the stage ac 
to aid in the interpretation. Yet it was in just this kind of work the 
genius of the great Trio was seen to advantage. This descriptive 
music is peculiar to Wagner, and these artists have received the ap 
proval of the great composer in their interpretation of it 

Noble in form and voice, it is no wonder that the 
ofthe Master. Each of the three seem to be not only thoroughly im 
bued with his spirit, but zealous for his reputation and memory in 
the New World. The chorus did some of their most effective work 
in Tannhauser. The march was splendid and inspiring. As the 
joker of the Commercial Gazette puts it: “It was no Mees-tery why 
that chorus sang with such wonderful excellence. 


essories 


bo} : 
Trio was beloved 


THE THIRD CONCERT 


The Third Concert, May 22nd, was a Wagner matinee, at which se- 
lections were given from the “ Flying Dutchman,” “ Parsifal, Die 
Walkure,”’ and ‘“Siegfried."” The beautiful Spinning Chorus was 
given most satisfactorily by the ladies of the Festival Chorus, with 
Miss Juch and Miss Winant as soloists. 

Although Wagner in later days disowned this child of his youth, 
we think he had no reason to be ashamed of it. It is certainly pleas 


ing if not great, and is satisfactory to the general public, tho’ it may 
not conform to his more recent conceptions of operatic work. 
cerning this matinee, Mr. Homan, of the Commercial Gazett. 


Lon 
with 
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whom we had the pleasure of “ taking in"’ the entire Festival), says * | was fully demonstrated at the performance of this great work. Amon; 
‘The orchestration of Wagner’s music dramas constitutes one of | the most successful numbers sung were the following: ‘He spake 
their main beauties, and while it was never intended to be divorced | the word,” ‘‘ But for His people,” ‘‘ He rebuked the Red Sea,” ** Bu 
from the drama which it explains, it has a strength of its own, which | the waters overwhelmed their enemies,” and ‘Thy right hand, © 
always pleases. That pleasure was accorded the audience in the} Lord.” ‘ Nothing could have better demonstrated the high cultivatio 
fullest measure yesterday afternoon by the Thomas Orchestra, The/and training to which the chorus has been subjected than th: 
music is exacting, it requires the utmost precision, it is difficult of | perspicuous manner in which the difficult /wgwe of the first part was 
execution, it needs the complement of special instruments, and yet|managed. The rapidly following phrases taken by the differen: 
all that was needed was there. Wagner could not have desired a| voices in quick time did not obscure each other; they moved alon; 
better organization for his performances in Bayreuth. Siegfried’s | swittly, but with accurate and distinct phrasing. And so the diffi 
wooing from ‘ Siegfried ’’ was a most imposing interpretation, and | culties of the final fugue, taken with tremendous velocity, wer: 
bare as the scene was from stage accessories, it nevertheless cen-| nicely overcome. Such tests of the chorus certainly decide its 
veyed an idea of the power and magnetism of Wagner's music. | educational progress and its substantial merit. It puts the crown of 
Frau Friedrich-Materna was in the best of voice, and sang the love | rewafd on the labors of two years, and reflects honor upon the 
scene with a tenderness and pathos that supplied to a considerable | members of the chorus as well as upon the untiring labors of the 
extent the lack of dramatic surroundings. In her interpretation | local conductor.’’ 
there was high art as well as power of voice. Winkelmann as Sieg-| Annie Norton-Hartdegen is as lovely as ever, and sang sweetly as 
fried sang after the manner of a real Wagnerian hero. His tenor ro-| is her wont. Miss Juch looked like a miniature Nilsson, and sang 
busto was equal to all occasions. There was nothing in his delivery | with fine taste and feeling. The gentlemen soloists contributed to 
that did not breathe the sentiment of heroic passion and devotion. | the success of the oratorio by their careful and cénscientious work. 
No sentimentality, but love accompanied with reposeful dignity char- | SSI wal 
acterized his conception of the scene. As Herr Winkelmann has | THE SIXTH CONCERT 
the purely German method of voice, he may have proved a disap- | 
pointment to those who expected to hear the soft strains and flourishes | 
of Italian music. But Wagner music pays but little attention to the 
amenities of the voice. It combines voice, orchestra and drama into 
one web, and gives no more relative importance to one than to the 
other. It is a musical trinity, so to speak, and for its interpretation 
the voices of Materna. Scaria and Winkelmann have been consist- approved of the judicious selections presented them, by both the 
ently trained. All have powerfully developed dramatic voices. It! vocalists and orchestra. There was no chorus work at this concert, 
was the Walkure that Herr Emil Scaria had an opportunity of | the only one of the seven in which it has not had something to do. 
bringing out his artistic conceptions of Wagner, and of displaying Mr. Thomas know ing the difficult work the chorus would be called 
the merits of his gifted VORCe, which never condescends to any efforts |upon to do in Brahms’ ‘‘ German Requiem,” in the evening, very 
that would be out of keeping with the solemnity of the music. I his | considerately and wisely arranged to let it rest during the afternoon. 


Was given Saturday afternoon, May 24, and was one of the most 
enjoyable of them all. The program consisted of a foccata by Bach ; 
Mozart's symphony in G minor; recitative and aria from * Mighty 
Kings,” by Handel; overture, “ Leonore"’ (No. 3), Beethoven ; 
selections from ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ Wagner; Gotterdammerung (Sieg- 
fried’s death), Wagner. A large audience was present and thoroughly 


W oe con “ oye aalges on the Se ee it must be | Madame Nilsson s ing admirably and was repeatedly recalled. The 
impressive indeed with the stage requirements of ‘Wagner. orchestra played its selections with the utmost perfection leaving 


nothing to be desired. 


BEETHOVEN NIGHT. 

The fourth concert was devoted to the works of Beethoven, and | THE GERMAN REQUIEM. 
drew the largest audience of the week. The chorus had some hard | The closing concert of the Festival, Saturday evening, May 24, 
work to do and did it nobly, receiving the most hearty thanks of the | opened with Brahms’ ‘ Requiem,’ Op. 45. Why it is called a 
conductor for the manner in which it performed its duties. The | requiem, we are unable to understand, It is a cantata which has for 
choral parts of the Ninth Symphony are very trying and unless taken | its subject ‘“‘the joys of the blessed, and the glories of the future 
at a rapid femfo are nearly always given more or less flat on the sus-| life.” It is a work very difficult of execution, and oftentimes grand 
tained high tones. Flatting was avoided by Mr. Thomas’ /emfo, but | jn its effects. The Enquirer thus speaks of it: 
it made the execution in other respects much more difficult. Itisthe| “Last night concluded the Festival, and the audience in Music 
testimony of our best musicians that a more successful rendering of | Hall gazed upon a weary but enthusiastic band of singers in the 
the orchestral portion of the work could hardly be given. The flute | persons of the six hundred members of the chorus, who have a fresh 
solos are especially to be commended. The reeds had a chance to triumph to bear in mind. It is the chorus that conquered the diffi- 
cover themselves with glory and they did it. Without questioning | culties of the Beethoven Mass; the chorus that subdued the Passion 
the correctness of the /emfo at which the last movement was taken, | music; and it has now added to its laurels with a fine performance 
we cannot but feel that a slower one would be more acceptable to! of a work considered by many to be the most fiendishly difficult 
the ordinary listener, and yet as the expression of highest joy it may | effort ever laid before a chorus. A well-known musician in this 
be necessary to take it as rapidly as possible Nilsson was at her | city smiled when the announcement was made that Brahms’ Re- 
best in “Ah! Perfido,” and sang with a feeling and expression that quiem would be one of the works for the Sixth May Festival, and 
recalled the earlier days of her musicai career. She was recalled | said that at least three years was absolutely required to master it. 
four or five times and was the recipient of most extravagant demon- | Jt was done in twice the number of months, and with a measure of 
strations, but Mr. Thomas’ very sensible rule forbidding encores pre- | perfection that surprised those who are acquainted with its difficulties. 
vented her responding except by bowing her acknowledgments. In| The audience was thoroughly aroused. The effect of No. 2, with its 
‘Twine ye the Garlands’ from the ‘‘ Ruins of Athens,” the chorus | delicious introduction for muted strings, and the trying fugue, was 
sang with a nicety of shading and expression that can only come splendidly interpreted and at the close Mr. Thomas joined in the 
from thorough drilling and conscientious work. Inthe trio, ‘‘ 7vemaze, applause. Mr. Remmertz did his best work of the week in the air 
empt, tremate,”’ Nilsson, Scaria, and Winkelmann gave an interpre-| for baritone, No. 3 Miss Emma Juch sang the air for soprano in 
tation as rare as the combination of distinguished talent which com- | No. 5 with a perfection of phrasing and sympathy of style that went 
posed the trio. straight to the heart. It was not until toward the close that any error 

“ISRAEL IN EGYPT.” of marked importance occurred, and it was with tenors in No. 6, 
where they have a terribly difficult passage on the words, ‘‘ For Thou 
Hast Heaven,” etc. ‘‘When the Last Awful Trumpet Soundeth”’ 
was given with a fiery vigor dnd precision of attack that places it 
alone among the chorus features of the week." 

The selections from Wagner which followed the Requiem needed 
the scenic effects and the “ poetry of motion”’ to be thoroughly ap- 
preciated, but were nobly given by the Wagner representatives and 
their assistants. 


The fifth concert, May 23, was devoted to Handel's sacred oratorio 
of ‘‘ Israel in Egypt.’’ The soloists on this occasion were Miss Juch, 
Mrs. Hartdegen, Miss Winant, Messrs. Toedt, Remmertz, and Herr 
Scaria. This great work, to which is often applied the term “ co- 
lossal,’’ was composed four years before ‘* The Messiah,” and in real 
musical merit is by some writers placed above it. We question 
whether it will ever be as popular as ‘The Messiah,” though popu- 
larity in itself is no evidence of greatness. 

Although the audience was not as large as on the previous night, 
it was an appreciative one, and naturally composed of the most| It will be difficult for the Directors to present attractions in the 
intelligent of concert goers, for the oratorio drew the people who | future that will overshadow those of the Festival just closed; but 
attended, on its own merits, as it was an “off night”’ for the great | that they will do it is as certain as that each Festival yet given has 
stars. So that it may be set down.as a fixed fact, that the best| been a step in advance of its predecessor. To the men who have 
audience of the week, if not the largest, assembled on Friday night | given their time and means to insure the success of this Festival, and 
to hear “ Israel in Egypt.”’ who. in addition to their private business occupations, have the nerve 

The capabilities of the chorus, and the perfection of choral training | to add to their burdens the labors of the management of such a 


CONCLUSION. 














vantic and expensive enterprise as this, the thanks, not only of 


ncinnati, but of the whole country are due. To be a Director of 
he Cincinnati May Festival means business. It means self-sacrifice ; 
means plenty of work and no pay. Fortunately, the men who 
nstitute the Board of Directors are men most of whom are in easy 
umstances, and all of whom are possessed of that kind of public 
pirit which, though very rare, is willing to work fro bono publico 
thout pecuniary consideration. 


THEODORE THOMAS. 


It is not necessary to withhold an iota of the praise due Arthur 
Mees, the local conductor, in awarding Mr. Thomas the credit that 
elongs to him in connection with the May Festival. With all due al- 

wance for the imperfections of human nature, we must say that 
Mr. Thomas is ‘‘ about as good as they make ‘em.”’ He is untiring 

his efforts to perfect his work. He never spares himself in the 
vork of preparation, and whether his interpretations accord with the 


ritics’ ideas or not, they are the result of an immense amount of 


hard work and conscientious study. Notwithstanding the almost 
perfect condition to which he has brought his orchestra, he does not 
let a day pass without careful practice and study. A visitor to his 
room during the Festival week would invariably find him at work 
with some of his men or copyists perfecting to the highest degree 
possible the means for carrying out his plans. We should be thank- 
ful for this talent of application, for it is akin to, if not a part of, that 
tenacity which has caused him to “hold on” all these years amid 
discouragements of every conceivable nature until music in its higher 
forms received the acknowledgments that were its due, and the 
musical status of the American people became such as to command 
the respect of the people of other and older nations. 


ARTHUR MEES. 


The local chorus master has again most thoroughly demonstrated 
his fitness for the position which he occupies. At the close of the 
Brahms’ Requiem loud calls were made for him, but, with character- 


seat in the balcony, and then immediately disappeared. Some of 
the chorus may have thought that at times he was a little severe with 
them, but they can see now that he was only cruel for their good, and 
that ‘taffy’ is not always desirable as a working force. We are 
pleased to chronicle the fact that a handsome testimonial, consisting of 
a draft on Berlin for 1,200 marks, was presented to Mr. Mees by the 
chorus during Festival week. Mr. Mees contemplates visiting Eu- 
rope during the summer, and we most heartily join with the chorus 
n wishing him a prosperous voyage, a pleasant visit, and a safe 
return. 


THE CHORUS. 


We cannot close this article without a word of special commenda- 
tion for the “* noble 600°’ who worked so faithfully and long to make 
this Festival a success. Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, the musical critic of the 
New York 77zéune, and one of the most observing and intelligent of 
musical writers, thus speaks of the Festival and the chorus: 

“The fact is significant for the musical culture of the country, for 
it was demonstrated again to-night that the Cincinnati performances 
are model performances from whatever point of view they are con- 
sidered. 
unique amongst the performances of the work which Mr. Thomas 
has conducted, lay in. the work of the chorus and orchestra. To 
this too much praise could scarcely be given, even if rhapsody 
should be indulged in. 

‘The band was practically the same as that which played in the 
Boston and New York Wagner concerts, though there was a small 
additional contingent recruited from the ranks of the local musicians. 
That it was more efficient here than in either of those cities, is due to 


the fact that this is the first Festival of the series which is worthily | 
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But the charm of the performance, that which made it| 
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In the singing of 
this chorus they are abundant. The vowel sounds are carefully 
emitted with an aim to their musical effect; all the niceties of 
shading are practiced, and the fact that hundreds are singing has not 
estopped the choirmaster from making a successful attempt to repro 
duce the sentiment of the text and music.” 

And so closes our report of the Cincinnati May Festival of 1884. 


delicacy of expression depends are seldom found. 


THE GIRL VIOLINIST. 


$°], ERESINA TUA is too old to be considered a juvenile prodigy 
“Ais yet sufficiently youthful for her talent to be reckoned of a 
¢** higher order than it might otherwise be. When scarcely fif- 
teen years of age this young artiste made her first appearance in 
Germany, where in Berlin, as afterwards in Dresden, Leipzic, and 
Vienna, she created quite asensation. In Leipzic she played several 
times, and invariably drew a full house, and even at the world- 
renowned concerts at the Gewandhaus, where she lately appeared, 
she met with marked success. Such a dedut is in itself significant, 
for without considerable talent it would scarcely have been possible 
Her gifts are indeed acknowledged by all. The style and manner 
in which Teresina Tua renders works such as Bruch’'s “First Con- 
certo,"’ or the celebrated polonaise by Vieuxtemps, and the like, 
inspires respect not only for her musical knowledge, but also for the 
sentiment which her performance eloquently expresses. The sweet- 
ness of her canfilena recalls Sarasate whom, in many of the tech 
nicalities of the art, the fizzicato, flageolet, etc., she successfully 
emulates, Sarasate has written several pieces for the purpose of 
developing a special style of rendering, which, naturally, Teresina 
Tua plays, and with the happiest results. Far-seeing musical critics, 
as a matter of course, recommend her to complete her repertoire by 


|extending it to the classical masterpieces of Spohr, Mendelssohn 


: . | Beethoven, etc. 
stic modesty, he modestly bowed his acknowledgments from his | 


Will she attain proficiency in these? A trial lately 
made at a Mendelssohn concert seems to answer in the affirmative. 
Yet though she should continue to pursue the track she formerly 
followed, the public will hardly lose their confidence in her, especially 
should she learn the secret of ensuring perpetual youth, for it cannot 


| be denied that her pleasing appearance, her child-like mazveffe, and 


amiability contribute not a little to her success. Teresina Tua is 
Italian by birth, being a native of Turin, where she was born of poor 
parents. Her father and mother, both very musical, may possibly 
have prematurely awakened and forced the talents born with the 
child, for when still in her seventh year she played in public. Her 
principal studies were pursued at the Conservatoire at Paris, where 
she had Massard for hermaster. After leaving this she gave concerts 
in Spain and Italy, exciting everywhere the greatest enthusiasm. 


an 


WAGNER’S EARLIEST OPERAS. 


~~ 


n 


>a ? . - . . - 
| S07 AGNER'S genius did not spring forth from his forehead 
TW Minerva-like, in full armor. He had to go through a 


‘ 

So, long and disagreeable period of apprenticeship, and was 
twenty-nine years old when “ Rienzi,”’ the earliest of his operas which 
has kept the stage, was first produced (Dresden 1842). Rienzi was 
preceded by at least four operatic projects, of which Wagner speaks 
briefly in his first autobiographic sketch. ‘* The Wedding” was the 
name of the first; but as his sister did not approve of the text-book, 
he destroyed the whole thing. The next was ‘The Fairies,"’ in 
which Beethoven and Weber were his prototypes. This fol 
lowed by ‘The Novice of Palermo,”” based on Shakespeare's 
‘‘Measure for Measure."’ Then came a two-act comic opera, ‘‘ The 


was 


housed. The acoustic properties of the Music Hall are admirable, | Happy Family of Bears,” which he abandoned in disgust on dis 


and the faintest pianissimo of the strings had a vibrant richness and | covering that he was again composing a /a Adam. 
In | 
this hall none of the refinements which Mr. Thomas imparts to the | 
Happily consorted with this band is | 
An arrangement by which this body of singers is| been the most salient feature of Wagner's early compositions. 


fullness which awakened a sympathetic thrill in every listener. 


work of his musicians is lost. 
the local choir. 
maintained almost intact from Festival to Festival by the association 


prevents the loss of the instruction which comes with.each, and might | 
almost be said to have created a characteristic style of singing. | 


The fragments 
of these works that have been preserved are of no especial value, 
although some characteristic germs may be discovered in them 

An unprecedented extravagance and ambition appears to have 
One 
of his overtures which he himself calls the culminating point of his 
absurdities, was produced at the Leipzic Theatre. The result of the 
performance was that the audience passed over a state of amazement 


There is a slight defect in the composition in the predominance of|into an outbreak of general hilarity, which was stimulated by the 


women's voices. The want, a national one, is manifest chiefly in 
the tenor choir, but there was such a wealth of recompense in the 
spirit which actuated the singing to-night that the deficit seldom ob- 
truded itself. The body of sound is ample, although the chorus does 
not number more than 500, and it is of excellent quality. 


To preci- | compelled him to re-introduce most of them as ghosts. 


| recurrence, in every fourth bar throughout the overture. of a fortissimo 
| drum-beat. 
| time a terrific tragedy, in the course of which, he says, he killed off 


To match this musical feat, he wrote, at about the same 


forty-two persons, so that toward the end the want of living characters 
This was 


sion everybody almost is accustomed in cities where choruses are | his ‘ Storm and Stress period. As the Germans say The best 


maintained, but evidences of attention to the details upon which | wine always has a period of violent fermentation.” 





. 
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MUSIC IN ENGLAND, 


From our London Correspondent 


LONDON, May 6, 1884. 


Re ‘ 
> HE musical season has begun with rather more than usual 
tals severity. The Carl Rosa English opera, and the Royal 


Italian opera seasons are in full swing, and although the 


English season will end on May to, early next month a series of 


German operatic performances under Herr Hans Richter will be 
commenced. 

The past few days have been rendered lively by a dispute between 
Mr. Carl Rosa and his conductor, Signor Randegger. Mr. Carl Rosa 
wished to conduct the final performances of the usual season. But 
to this the warm-blooded Italian objected, and resigned. He is 
probably now sorry that he did so, but the resignation will in 
all likelihood be accepted. 

Chis has been the solitary production of the Carl Rosa season, 
which has lasted only four weeks, although next year it will be 
extended. Madame Marie Roze has been heard several times in 
‘‘Carmen,"’ and twice in *‘Colomba,"’ the success of last year, and 
recently given at the royal marriage /e/es at Darmstadt. Madame 
Georgina Burns has been heard in ‘‘ Esmeralda,” ‘ Lucia,” ‘* Mari- 
tana,"’ and ‘‘ The Bohemian Girl;"’ Mlle. Baldi in “ Faust;"’ and 
Miss Perry in “Mignon” and the ‘‘Canterbury Pilgrims.’ The 
chief tenors have been Messrs. McGuckin, Maas, and B. Davies, the 


last a young tenor who is rapidly coming to the front. The chief 


baritones have been Messrs, Crotty, Ludwig, and Snazelle, Messrs 
Randegger and Goossens being conductors, and Messrs. Mackenzie 
and Villiers Stanford directing their own works. 

The Royal Italian opera season opened on April 29. The 
full list of Covent Garden sopranos comprises the names of 
Mesdames Patti, Lucca, Sembrich, Durand, Crosmond, Corsi, 
Sonnino, and Albani, Mlle. Leria (from Italy), Mlle. Griswold 
(an American), Mlle. Laterna, and Mlle. Velmi, an English 
student from the Guildhall School of Music. The contraltos 
are Mesdames Scalchi, Reggiani, Desvignes, and Tremelli. A 
somewhat feeble list of tenors includes MM. Nicolini, Mar- 
coni, Jourdain, Soulacroix, Corsi, and Mierzwinski; baritones, 
MM. Cotogni, Ughetti, Gottschalk, Rousbey, and Devoyod; and 
basses, MM. de Reszke, Monti, Scolara, Raguer, and Novara. The 
novelties will, of course, be ‘‘Colomba"’ for Madame Lucca, and 
‘*Sigurd"’ with Madame Albani as Brunnhilde. ‘‘La Gioconda,” 
with Madame Durand and Mlle. Laterna (an excellent mezzo- 
soprano), was given April 29; ‘ Faust,"’ with Madame Durand 
May 1; ‘“ Huguenots,” with Madame Lucca, May 3. Madame 
Albani is announced to re-appear as Violetta in “ La Traviata,”’ 
May 10. 

The dates announced for the German opera performances at 
Covent Garden are as follows: ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,”’ June 4, 13, and 
July 11; ‘‘Savonarola,”’ June 18, 27; ‘“‘ Der Freischutz,” June. 6; 


‘* Lohengrin" (with Madame Albani), June 11; ‘ Der Fliegende 
Hollander,”’ June 25; ‘Tristan and Isolde,”’ June 2, 9; “ Tann- 


hauser,” July 4. Richter will conduct. 

Anton Dvorak has undertaken to write a new German opera, the 
libretto by Herr Hugo Wittmann, better known as the Viennese 
journalist ‘‘ Henri Vallier.”’ 

Some interesting details are now to hand from a French source, as 
to the new opera upon which Signor Verdi is known to be engaged. 
The composer, it seems, is unwilling to call his opera ‘‘ lago,”’ as 
that personage is quite a subsidiary character. The work may not 
improbably be entitled ‘‘The Moor.’ Signor Boito, the librettist, 
has dispensed with the business of the first two acts of Shakspeare’s 
play, and, curiously enough, he has made Roderigo and Cassio 
comic characters, obtaining a good deal of fun out of the love 
business of Roderigo. In the catastrophe Desdemona sings an 
““ Ave Maria,” and after a lengthy and dramatic duet with Othello is 
duly smothered. 

Contrary to report, no arrangements have yet been made between 
Mr. Mapleson and Mr. Harris for a season of Italian opera at Drury 
Lane next year. 


The Richter concerts have been the chief orchestral concerts of 


the season. On May 12, Brahms’ new (third) symphony will be 
produced. On May §, his lugubrious though massive ‘‘ Song of the 
Fates,”’ for six-part chorus was first performed. Beyond these, Herr 
Richter has for the most part been satisfied with the production of 
familiar works. At the first concert, on April 21, the ‘ Eroica;’’ at 
the second, April 28, the ‘‘ Italian,’’ and the C minor; and at the 
third, on May 5, the “Rhenish"’ symphony of Schumann were 
given. Several Wagnerian pieces have also been performed. Herr 
Richter has, by the way, been appointed conductor of the Bir 
mingham Musical Festival in succession to Sir Michael Costa. 


At the Philharmonic Concert on April 23, Mr. J, F. Barnett was 
the conductor, and Sir, Arthur Sullivan directed his own “ In 
| Memoriam" overture. On May 7, Mr. F. H. Cowen is conductor, 

Madame Valleria sings, and Dr. von Bulow will play Raff's C mino: 
| concerto, 

Dr. von Bulow has likewise given two recitals at St. James’ Hall. 
| Piano recitals have also been given by Madame Essipoff (who has 
|not appeared here since 1880), Miss Josephine Lawrence, Madame 

Viard Louis, Mr. Charles Halle (a series oF eight recitals at Princess’ 
Hall), and others. 

On April 30, Senor Sarasate gave the first of a series of orchestral 
concerts with Mr. W. G: Cusins as conductor. The program 
included the Mendelssohn concerto, which is so admirably adapted 
to the style of the great Spanish violinist, a caprice by M. Guiraud, 
and the *‘ Jupiter ’’ symphony. 

The program of the second of the Henry Leslie choir concerts on 
April 26, conducted by Mr. Randegger, was composed chiefly of 
unaccompanied part-songs,, which this choir long ago made a 
specialty. Dr. Swinnerton Heap’s ** Who is Sylvia?"’ was not 
particularly interesting, but Morley’s ‘‘My Bonny Lass,"’ Leslie's 
“ Down in a Pretty Vale,"’ and ** Arise, Sweet Love,’ Mendelss-hn's 
‘* Departure,’ and similar works, are always favorites. Madame 
Essipoff played, and Mrs, Hutchinson and Signor Foli sang. 

Far more important was the concert, on April 26, of the London 
Musical Society, to whom we owe the introduction to London of 
Dvorak's ‘ Stabat Mater,’’ and many other novelties of value. Best 
of all the new works produced on Saturday by Mr. Barnby was 
Schumann's * Vier Gesaenge,”’ four beautiful part-songs for female 
voices, with accompaniments for harp and two horns only. This 
should prove a valuable addition to the limited repertory of ladies’ 
choruses, Ferdinand Hiller’s cantata on Byron's poem “ Oh, weep 
for those that wept by Babel's stream," is numbered Op. 49, and 
is gloomy, and is evidently an early work by the Cologne professor. 
Jensen's ‘ Feast of Adonis" is a melodious work, studiously simple, 
and it would probably be even more effective with the original piano- 
forte accompaniment than in the orchestral version by Herr J. Buths. 
Lastly, Schumann's ‘ King’s Son” was, it seems, a novelty, so far 
as London was concerned, Written in 1851 and produced at a 
Dusseldorf concert during the following year, it suffers from the 
fact that the music of a cantata is obviously too pretentious for 
Uhland's ‘‘ballad.’’ The last verse of the poem is altered by 
another hand. It should likewise be added that the popular English 
pianist, Miss Agnes Zimmermann, played Schumann's Concert- 
stueck in G, which has already been heard at the Crystal Palace and 
elsewhere. 

The deaths of the month have included those of Costa and 
Taglioni 

Costa died March 30, on the night of the re-opening of the 
Royal Italian opera, and almost at the moment when his successor 
as conductor lifted the baton to direct ‘*God Save the Queen.” 
Naples, the birth-p!ace of more than one eminent musician, is the 
city where the composer of *‘ Eli”’ first saw the light of day. Here, 
and near the site of the old Teatro Reale di San Carlo, he was born 
on February 4, 1810. The family is, I believe, an old Spanish one, 
though the name is by no means uncommon in Italy, where it has, 
moreover, been associated with several distinguished personages, 
not the least being the Ferrarese poetess, referred to in the works of 
Giovanni Rossi. Costa displayed from his earliest years a decided 
musical talent. It was fostered at the Royal Academy, where 
at a public examination the youthful candidate was awarded a free 
scholarship by the King of the Two Sicilies. The lad's first com- 
position seems to have been a cantata, “L'Im’,”’ and it was 
followed by several operas, one of these being ‘“‘ Malvina"’ (1829), 
written for Barbaja, the famous impressario, who was in turn a 
coffee-house waiter and a circus manager. Receiving the rudiments 
of his musical education from his relative, Giacomo Tritto, Zin- 
garelli (the fellow-student of Cimarosa) had, in the main, taught 
Costa, and to the Neapolitan #aesfro we owe the first appearance 
in England of the pupil. This was at the Birmingham Festival of 
| 1829 (Mendelssohn came to this country in that year), whither he 
was despatched to conduct a canfata sacra from the pen of his 
teacher. The directors of the Midland meeting refused, however, to 
|acknowledge the youth's credentials, His tenor voice at this 
| juncture stood him in good stead; and though baulked of the 
| conductor's post, his vocal powers enabled him to take part in the 
| Festival proceedings. He is next heard of as maestro al piano at 
|the King's Theatre, and in a short time he succeeded Bochsa, the 
|musical charlatan, as conductor, an appointment which excited 
| nothing less than ridicule amongst the “ boys"’ who were so soon 
| to respect his firm guidance, The day after his appointment he had 
|a sample of the manner in which his orchestra viewed the step so 
| wisely devised by Laporte. This took the shape of a card having 
| seven miniature razors attached to it, coupled with strict injunctions 














at the instruments should be carefully retained for future use 

Costa, it may here be stated, was not the first to introduce the da/on 
n lieu of the time-honored fiddlestick, a distinction claimed by some 
enthusiasts. Several ballets from the young conductor's pen were 
produced during his first two or three years’ reign at the Haymarket, 

ind in January, 1837, his opera ‘‘ Malek Adel,” was written for the 
italian stage at Paris. It was supported by Grisi, Albertazzi, 

Rubini, and Lablache, but their utmost efforts failed to secure a 
position for the work. neither did its performance in London meet 
with more than a succes d‘estime. ‘* Don Carlos" was produced at 
Her Majesty's Theatre in 1844, and concerning its reception Chorley 
tells us that the opera “‘had not the good fortune to please the 
public.” Two years later on Costa accepted the post of conductor 
f thé Philharmonic concerts. The “Grisi Cabal"’ ended in the 
omposer of *‘ Don Carlos"’ transferring his services to the new 
italian Opera House. Lumley was in despair, for the perfection of 
nsemble maintained there, ran even the Jenny Lind attraction a 
hard race. In 1848 the Sacred Harmonic Society secured him as 
conductor. By the following year the Birmingham Festival directors 
retained him as chef, and it was for the busy hardware centre that 
Costa composed his ‘ Eli," produced there in 1855. The success 
was great, the oratorio having indeed, been the raison d'etre of the 
costly gifts presented by Lord Willoughby de Broke, in the name of 
a large body of the nobility and gentry. For Birmingham Sir 
Michael also wrote “‘ Naaman,"’ which on its first production (1864 
so strongly appealed to the audience that the President of the Festiva! 
the Earl of Lichfield) sanctioned no fewer than thirteen encores. 
ihe galaxy of talent brought together for the occasion has seldom | 
been equalled, the soloists having included Adelina Patti, Sainton- | 
Dolby, Rudersdorff, Sims Reeves, and Santley. In April, 1860, | 
Costa received at Windsor Castle, his knighthood, and a month | 
afterwards the King of Wurtemberg conferred on him the Royal 
Order of Frederick, in recognition of the success of “ Eli,”’ at 
Stuttgart. Decorations from the Emperor of Germany and other 
sovereigns also are to be. noted. It need hardly be said that, under 
Sir Michael's baton, the Philharmonic Society's concerts of bygone | 
days were again raised into musical prominence; that the Triennial | 
Handel Festivals have been conducted by Costa since their insti- | 
tution in 1857—save the one held in 1883, when the state of his health | 
forbade his appearance—and that at Her Majesty's Theatre his | 
presence as chef d'‘orchestre was a legitimate attraction. Festivals | 
at Leeds and Bradford have also benefitted by his ripe experience | 
Costa 1s supposed to have left a fortune of about £10,0co, including | 
two freehold houses in Eccleston Square, Belgravia. He was a| 
bachelor and his brother, attached to the Italian consulate, is his heir. 

To the various obituary notices of Taglioni, who died on April 
23, it may be added that after she relinquished teaching in London | 
she gave over her operatic pupils to Madame Jacobi (the clever wife 
of the Alhambra conductor) and went to reside with her son at 
Marseilles. Her son, the Count de Voisins, had married a Miss 
Ralli, daughter of a member of the well-known firm of Greek 
merchants. Thackeray in ‘“ The Newcombs,”’ it will be recollected, | 
tells the young men of his generation that they ‘will never see 
anything so graceful as Taglioni in ‘ La Sylphide.’"’ A very good 
account is given of Taglioni in his ‘“* Memoirs of the Opera,” by 
Chorley, who, however, gives the palm to Fanny Elssler, one of the 
last surviving of the famous dancers of the past, and now announced 
as seriously ill. The palmy days of the ballet have, of course, 
departed, and Mr. Mapleson's attempt to revive them some vears 
ago utterly failed. But in 1833, when Fanny Elssler first appeared 
here, and Taglioni was in the zenith of her fame, the ballet drew 
crowded houses, while ‘“‘Semiramide,"’ with Malibran, Pasta, and 
Tamburini, was played to empty benches. 


———> 


PHILHARMONIC ETIQUETTE. 


an 
5 HE following skit upon the proprietors of the Liverpool Phil- 
als harmonic Society is from alocal paper: 1. Arrive late. Im- 

pression created that you dine at a highly fashionable hour. 
(Mr. Halle and his forces are paid to be punctual.) 2. Do not 
apologize to the simple people who have come at the advertised 
time, and on whose toes you tread while crushing past them. 3. 
Invariably carry an armful of scores (the older the better). Im- 
pression created that you know something. 4, Beat time with the 
foot at all well-marked movements. Impression created that you 
have a musical soul. 5. Hum every ear-catching melody.  Im- 
pression confirmed that you know something. 6. Start convulsively 
whenever a string breaks. Impression created that you have a 
musical ear. 7. Follow up the start with the remark that really 
those fellows ought to pay a halfpenny more and get good strings. 
Impression created that you know the market value of catgut. 
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AMONG THE PIANISTS. 


FOREIGN VIRTUOSI WHO HAVE VISITED 


FORTY YEARS. 


OUR SHORES WITHIN THE 


PAST 


- HE first foreign pianist of note who visited our shores was Herz, 

21€ and, on looking over his music at this later day, it seems aston 
ishing that musi 
possessing anywhere near the merit which can be found nowadays 
Herz was a little fellow, with black, curly hai: 
nicely to be sure, chiefly in the gentler style and seemed to have very 
little wrist power, A few of his pieces are still played, but he has 
been over-shadowed by later players, and even in his own time Wil 
liam Vincent Wallace, a resident pianist, and Henry C. 1 were 
fully his equals. Then came 


so simple could have been considered as 


He played very 


mm 


LEOPOLD DE MEYER, 


a fat little Russian, who banged and pounded and knocked the life 
out piano. He used to dress very ‘“loudly,”’ and of the 
comic papers of the day represented some one asking him where the 
other bar of the pantaloon pattern he wore was, to which the pianist 
is represeuted as replying that it was at home, “ vid his oder 
Other caricatures represented him as jumping on the piano with his 
feet, sitting down on it, attacking it with clubs and the like But he 


had 


ota one 


bair 


good execution, nevertheless, and took back to Europe many 
shekels, although the price of admission to concerts was then only 
fifty cents. 


STRAKOSCH, GOTTSCHALK AND WALLACE, 


Piano playing made great strides in the time of these artists 
Much of their music is still in use and their execution, particularly 
that of Gottschalk, great advance over that of their prede 
Wallace was a very popular composer. His La Reve and 
Concert di Polka are still acceptable, and he was a prolifi 
writer, Firth & Pond, having at one time a contract to pay him §100 
for every song he wrote 


was a 
cessors 


song 


rHALBERG AND JAELI 


Thalberg, the French pianist, came to this country heralded by the 
voice of fame and his many and excellent compositions. He was a 
very simple, quiet gentleman, making few gestures or movements at 
the piano and forming a strong contrast to the boisterous ways of 
DeMeyer, and the finical manner of Herz. Nowadays Thalberg 
would by no means be considered a great pianist. Alfred Jaell came 
soon after. He was a fine pianist, but remained in this country only 


a few months. Sanderson, the wonderful octave player, gave 
Thalberg a new sensation. ‘‘My goodness" said he, ‘“‘he plays 
octaves as | would play a scale. Sanderson died young He is 


only remembered by his specialty in playing octave passages in a 
most wonderful manner. 


OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT, 


This genial littlhe German gentleman must by no means be omitted 
from our catalogue. He came to this country with the Jenny Lind 
troupe, under Mr. Barnum’s management, and soon ranked as a 
pains-taking, estimable artist. His playing of Mendelssohn's Con 
certo in G minor was a thing to be remembered. In those 
Liszt and Chopin were almost unknown and the Rhapsodies Hon 
groise were as yet unwritten. Mr. Goldschmidt found no 
farther occasion to turn his piano playing to financial account, for 
Jenny Lind loved him, courted him and married him. He is said to 
make an excellent husband for the great soprano, very 
affectionately remembered by many New Yorkers not yet old 


aays 


soon 
who Ss 


rHE LATER PIANISTS 


Of Rubinstein, Von Bulow, Essipoff, and Josseffy, so much has 
been written and their playing is so fresh in the remembrance of the 
present generation that criticism is hardly necessary, but a word may 
be said about poor Von Bulow, now in an insane asy lum Doubtless 
while here he was possessing the seeds of insanity, for no one seemed 
capable of getting along with him. Carlberg, Damrosch and other 
conductors refused, after one concert, to have anything to do with him 
and he insulted every artist who performed at his concerts. On one 
occasion, in Chickering Hall, he was playing Beethoven's togth 
Sonata, the most difficult of them all, bristling with technicalities, 
when his attention wandered and he lost the thread of his theme 
Bouncing up from the stool, he ran into the little retiring-room and 
insisted that the piano was out of tune, whereupon a tuner went out 
and pretended to re-tune a note or two, The truth of the matter was 
that the piano was all right. Von Bulow simply wanted to refresh his 
memory by a look at the score 

pies DAVENPORT. 
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_ the warm weather, but the price of tickets would be proportionate to 
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HERE AND THERE. 


: winter and spring, a new field of usefulness and profit is open- 
6X) ing to such voice teachers as are fitted to enter it. 

Members of the ‘* National Normal"’ for the past twelve years know 
well the value of Mr. Root's vocal class work. All have appreciated | 
his skill in handling large numbers, and the excellent results to their | 
voices of his sensible and careful methods. 

While he recognizes the fact that no two voices, as no two faces, 
are exactly alike, and, therefore, that every one desirous of making 
high attainments in singing must ultimately receive individual atten- 
tion, he feund by his work in the Normal that so much of vital im- 
portance could as well or better be taught in a class, that he resolved 
to try the experiment in Chicago 

Observing that the pressure grows greater year by year upon the 
lady teachers of our public schools to know how to use their voices 
in singing, he sent, early in the winter, a circular to them and others 
to the effect that on a certain day he would commence a class for in- 
struction in vocal culture ; that reading music—notation—if touched 
at all, would be secondary ; that the great object would be voce and 
the way to use it, etc. 

Mr. Root announced that the course would consist of twenty hour- 
lessons, and that tickets to the course would be five dollars each. 
Fifty or more joined the class, which met every Saturday morning in 
one of the music halls of the city. 

Had the experiment ended here it would not probably have been 
mentioned in the VisiToR as any thing remarkable. What follows 
is the justification for this article, 

At the close of the term the ladies, who had evinced the highest in- | 
terest in the work through the entire course, were told that they might 
ask their friends to come and hear what had been done. This they 
did, and the hall was filled to overflowing with principals of the pub- 
lie schools and others interested in education, musicians and critics. 


‘J UDGING by what Mr. F. W. Root has done in Chicago the past 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








chorus—more than two hundred singers from the country and towns 
round about. 

I think all who heard the “Unfold” from ‘* The Redemption,” as 
given at the closing concert, felt that the term “festival was not 


| misapplied. 


By the way, all who have sung that extraordinary chorus will be 
interested to see how it is printed in our new book, “Our Song 
World."" One would hardly suppose on seeing it so loaded with acci- 
dentals as it is in the oratorio, that there is but one chromatic tone 
in it, yet such, I believe, is the case. The accidentals really help to 
represent dia/onic tones (regular members) of other keys in modula- 
tions. So by placing signatures where they can be used in our book, 
this splendid chorus has there been rendered far more intelligible 
and available than in its usual form, and this without in the least 
changing its harmonies. G. F. R, 


— 


HERR ANTON DVORAK, 


(By our Lendon Correspondent.) 





=< 


“\ vorak's celebrity is of the most recent date, Five or six years 
1) ago he was almost entirely unknown, Sir George Grove may 
“= be pardoned for saying nothing about him in his * Dictionary,’ 
for Pougin's supplement to Fetis, and thateven more complete work, 
Mendel's ‘Conversations Lexicon,’ are equally silent. Dvorak'’s life 
is almost sufficiently dramatic to form the basis of a romance. He 
was born September 8th, 1841, at, Mulhausen, near Kralup, a small 
Bohemian town of about three thousand inhabitants. His father 
kept a wine shop and slaughter house, and in his youth the lad was 
a sort of assistant drawer. The boy spent all his leisure time in 
learning under the village fiddler, and he also played at church 
on Sundays and at dances on festival days. At the age of sixteen 
he emancipated himself, and entered at the organ school at Prague 


Altogether one of the most compelent-to-judge audiences that I have | under Prizsch. 


ever secn 

As well as I knew the werk of this teacher I was not prepared for 
the results of those twenty lessons. The success of every point un- 
dertaken was demonstrated either by sgme exercise or vocal number, | 
to the unbounded satisfaction of the audience. Indeed, when the 
proper use of the lower tones was shown by the singing of *‘ Cleans- 


‘Dvorak's fortunes were then at a very low ebb. From his father 


| he could expect no pecuniary help, and he supported himself out of 


the not overwhelming income of about 30/. per annum, paid him for 
playing in the town band. At the age of twenty-one he took a 


| step higher and played in the back row of the violas at the Bohe- 


mian Opera House, Prague, A life of this sort could not, however, 


ing Fires,’ the body of tone was so rich and mellow in its extraor- | last long. In the struggle for existence he suffered great privations, 


dinary power that the burst of applause could hardly have been ex- 
ceeded if Scalchi had given the number. 
It ought to be said that the class was largely composed of teachers 


and at length he applied to the Minister at Vienna for an ‘Artist's Pen- 
sion."' He would not have stood the remotest chance of obtaining 
it had not Herbeck, who at that time was a member of the commit- 


persons who know how to do two important things, viz: oedey and |tee, been struck with the talent displayed in some of the composi- 


work, 

At the close of the exercises the leading principals said: ‘* We must 
have more of this. Give us another term, Mr. Root, and others of 
our lady teachers-will attend.’’ So Mr. Root announced that on the 
next Saturday he would commence a second term in that hall. It 
must be a shorter term, he said, as he could not carry the work into 


the number of lessons. Notice was given through those who were 
there, and with Saturday came a crowd of the best kind of pupils 
that a teacher can possibly have—teachers who Avew what good 
pupils are. Zwo hundred and fifty tickets were sold then and there. 
Che term is still going on. Several more have joined, so that the 
class must number nearly three hundred at the present writing. 

In our *‘ experience meetings’’ at Normal a matter of interest is | 
the Arices that rule where the teachers work. Upwards of fifty dol- 
lars a lesson is the price this teacher is receiving for this term of his 
Vocal Training Class. . 

I ought to say that during the entire season this teacher has had 
applicants waiting for hours for private lessons. He could not teach 
all who have applied to him for private instruction, so it will be seen 
that his work has been excessive 

Should the National Normal fail to hold its usual session this sum- 
mer, this will be one of the important reasons, viz: that with the out- 
l.ok for Mr. Root's work next season, he ought not to work this sum- 
mer, and we do not feel that we can “keep house” without him. 
However. he is much interested in Normal work and the question is 
not yet decided. 

If a notice is sent to the VisiToR about the musical gathering in | 
Eimira, N, Y., last week, and it is called a Fest#va/, I desire to ex- 
plain. 


This annual meeting was inaugurated three years ago as a musical | 
convention. Happening to come in May, and having a large attend- 
ance for a convention, the papers of the city called it their May Fes- 
tival, Last year the number was larger and the name a little more 


appropriate. This year there were very nearly five hundred in the 


tions sent in by the young musician. Dvorak had a further stroke 
of luck when Brahms succeeded Herbeck on the committee. 
Brahms is not the man to do things by halves, and he soon set 
about to obtain for Dvorak a publisher for his Slavonic dances and 
his ‘Echoes of Moravia,’ and a hearing. Brahms supported the 


| Bohemian composer with all the weight of his influence, Liszt after- 
| wards became interested in him, Louis Ehlert sang his praises in 


Berlin, and Joachim became a warm champion of his chamber 
music. Dvorak throughout maintained his reserved and unassum- 
ing character. He is even still satisfied with the position of a 
teacher of music and organist at Prague, a quiet post which has left 
him abundant time to devote to study and composition. He has pro- 
duced works in nearly every branch of the art, including sym- 


| phonies, Czechish operas, orchestral rhapsodies, a piano and a violin 


concerto, and a ‘Stabat Mater.’ Such is the man who was hardly 
recognized at all till five or six years ago, but who was lately lion- 
ized by musical London. 
DVORAK NOVELTIES. 
Five works from Herr Dvorak's pen were given at the Philhar- 
monic concerton March 20th, His symphony in D has already been 


| heard, both under Mr. Manns at the Crystal Palace and under Herr 


Richter. At the Philharmonic Herr Dvorak conducted it himself, 
and also directed his second Slavonic Rhapsody. Two of his 


songs, accompanied by Mr. Oscar Beringer, were sung by the Amer- 


ican tenor, Mr. Winch. The only novelty of the program was the 
overture ‘‘ Husitska,’’ composed last year for the opening of the Bo- 
hemian theatre at Prague. The national Czechish element is always 
one of the chief characteristics of Dvorak’s music, and for the oc- 
casion of the opening of a new national theatre it is natural and 
well within the fitness of things that the overture should strongly 
assert its nationality. Its title indicates its purport. The warsof the 
followers of Huss, who after reading the work of John Wycliffe, 
denounced Popery and became one of that noble army of martyrs 
whose example rendered the Lutheran Reformation possible, are 
among the most cherished memories of Bohemian history. A theme 











from a Hussite hymn plays a very important part in the overture, 
firstly in the introduction, and then in an amplified form as the sec- 


ond subject. ‘* Husitska’’ is for the rest a spirited and even powerful 
composition, stamped with the impress of its author's individuality, 
ind in every respect most effective 

At the Crystal Palace Herr Dvorak appeared on March 22d, con- 
ducted two orchestral novelties, and accompanied two of his set of 
Gipsy songs, sung by Mr. Winch. Of the two novelties, one, a Not- 
turno, Op, 4°, for strings only, is a placid piece, the most important 
feature of which appears to be its polyphonic accompaniment. The 
‘Scherzo Capriccioso,”’ Op, 66, is a work of an entirely different 
character. Here amid many changes of key and /emfo, the com- 
poser’s characteristics are most abundantly displayed, and the 
scherto—or, as the analyst prefers to consider it, the rhapsody—is as 
spirited as it is effective. 

Herr Dvorak left London the last week of March, but he has 
promised to return to this country in the autuinn and conduct at the 
Worcester Festival his ‘“ Stabat Mater" and a new setting of the 
Bohemian poet, Victor Halek's Czechish ode ‘‘ Die Erben des Weis- 
sen Berges.” 

DVORAK’S PIANO TRIO IN F, 

Dvorak's second piano trio in F was produced at the Popular Con- 
cert on March 31. The trio had already been heard by a few music 
lovers at Mr. Oscar Beringer's, and elsewhere. On March 31 it was 
placed atthe fag end of the program, and the finale, perhaps the 
most national of the four movements, could scarcely be heard amid 
the tramp of departing feet. It a speech recently made at an 
informal dinner over which Sir Julius Benedict presided, Dvorak 
protested that although he loved to introduce the national element 
into his music, he was no party to any political questions which di 
vided Austrians from Czechs. The first movement is by far the 
longest and most elaborate of the four, while the allegretto which 
stands in place of the Scherzo, being once more thoroughly Dvorak’'s 
own, will probably share with the finale the favor of music-lovers 
But without entering too curiosly into details. the second piano trio 
of Dvorak is a most acceptable work, and will in all likelihood be 
considered the most valuable addition to the Popular Concert reper 
tory this season. It was admirably played by Messrs. Oscar Berin 
ger, Joachim, and Piatti—a trio difficult to match. 
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MUSIC AS AN ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


BY PAUL PASTNOR. 


AS >’ RE we to regret the fact that music has come to be considered, 
‘BX. to a large extent, an accomplishment rather than an art? That 
SJ> it is so considered, by very many cultivated people, I think we 
cannot deny. It is the exception, rather than the rule, for a young 
person to take up the study of music now-a-days as an art. Even 


A 
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All this comes, | am convinced, in the 


| first place, from the prevaling conviction that music is a necessary 


| 


| accomplishment. 


The daughter of the family is not considered to 


| have completed her education unless she has become more or less 





where wealth and leisure do not render the study of music as an art 
unnecessary, it seems to be looked upon as inexpedient and unwise. 
The poor young musician, in these days, cannot take up the subject 
in this higher relation, because the utilitarian demande of the age | 
necessitate the utilitarian use of his talents and his time. He must 
work to support himself and his work cannot very well be of such a 
high musical order as to advance him materially in the study of music 
as an art. Common orchestra and dance music tend rather to dwarf 
than to expand his artistic appreciation and power. On the other 
hand, the young musician who has wealth must be an amateur or 
be looked down upon by the class with whom he associates. Let him 
devote himself to music other than as an accomplishment, and he | 
immediately attains the title of ‘‘ professional,’’ and all his friends 
imagine that he is going to set up as a teacher or a public performer. 
Foolish as this prejudice may be, it is one which undoubtedly exists, 
and which, more than anything else, tends to create a sentiment in 
cultured circles against the profound and devoted study of music as | 
an art. 

To return, however, to the question : Is it to be regretted that these | 
influences have combined to make music in this country, and at the 
present time, an accomplishment rather than art ? Taking all things | 
into consideration, I think it is not to be regretted. 

In the first place, music as an accomplishment is more generally 
enjoyed and profited by than music as an art could possible be. Un- 
der the present condition of affairs, the whole American people is | 
developing a love for and appreciation of music, which is highly bene- 
ficial and valuable as a means of culture. First fashionable, and 
then taken up and studied for its own sake, music is fast becoming a 
sort of second-nature with our educated classes. You can hardly 
find a pleasant home from Maine to California where some instru- 
ment is not played, and where music does not form part of the social 





| proficient upon the piano-forte or upon the organ. 
| who can play any instrument well is an ornament in society and pride 


The young man 
to his family and friends. So it comes about that what was, or seemed 
to be, at first merely a foolish conventionality and conforming to the 
fashion set by the rich, has now grown to b of the 
blessings of the American people. The love of music which 
sprung out of this ‘‘ boarding-school craze,” as it was called, i 
derful, and has done as much as any one thing to make our modern 
home life happy and elevating. 

In the second place, music as an accomplishment renders the 
greater number of our educated classes better able to appreciate mu 
sic as an art. In saying that there are few musical artists born and 
bred among us, is not saying that the art of music not flourish 
in this country. On the contrary, there is no country in the world, 
unless it be Germany, where classic music is better supported, and 
better represented, than it is in the United States. Our people are 
educated up to the standard of the best music, and they demand it 
Supply always flows in to meet demand, and so we have drawn to 
our midst artists and performers whose superiors are not to be found 
in the world. We support the best operatic talent, the 
concert talent, and we have the grandest musical oratorios, 
conventions, and jubilees which are to be found 
All this, too, comes, I am _ convinced, from the prevalence 
of music an accomplishment. I do not know that are 
distinctively a music-loving people, as the Germans are, but we seem 
to have educated ourselves up to a point where it has become second 
nature for us to enjoy and appreciate good music. Take an Ameri 
can audience anywhere almost, and you may safely sing or play clas 
sical music before that audience. You will! have intelligent listeners, 
good critics and enthusiastic applauders From what does this mu 
sical intelligence spring, if not from the custom we Americans have of 
making music one of our social accomplishments ? 

So far, then, from regretting the fact that music is rather an accom 
plishment with us than an art, | think we should be not only satisfied 
but grateful that it is so. In time, it may create an all-pervading 
musical atmosphere that shall nurture some great genius, and mark 
a golden period of our art. 


e one greatest 


has 
won 


Ss 


does 


best 
anywhere. 


as we 


SINGERS OF THE MYSTIC CLIME.”* 


MURRAY. 


I. 
O singers of the mystic clime, 
Ye are not far away; 
For sweetly to my spirit’s ear 
Come angel songs to-day ; 
And gently o’er my weary heart— 
Storm-tossed and tempest driven 
Ye pour the balm of healing sounds, 
The melodies of Heaven. 
Il. 
Oh, not beyond the distant stars, 
The homes of those we love; 
And never on a far-off shore, 
And never far above, 
But ever present at my side 
The dear ones walk along, 
To guide my feet in surer ways, 


And cheer me with their song 
11. 


I cannot touch their hands, I know, 
Their forms I cannot see 

But still I hear their music sweet, 
And still they walk with me; 

I follow where their voices lead, 
While earthly sounds grow dim; 

The dear Lord’s messengers are they, 


To bring me up to Him. 


Re-printed by special request, from the Vistror of January, 1883, now out of print 
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THE casting of the monument for Sebastian 
Bach, at Brunswick, -was not a success. The 
failure has necessarily delayed the Bach Festi- 


val at Eisenach. 


It is a notable fact that the great improve- 
ments in the modern piano are due, indirectly 
at least, to a ‘‘crazy fiddler.” Paganini’s play- 
ing first inspired Liszt to demand more of the 
piano than had previously been required of it, 
and this necessitated improvements and en- 
larged capabilities, with the present perfected 


piano as the result. 


THE office of a May Festival Director is no 
sinecure. A vast amount of hard work and dis- 
agreeable detail drudgery has been performed 
by each one of them than will ever be known 
or appreciated. But the public has enjoyed 
the splendid result of it all the same, and the 
Directors can take their pay in the glorious re- 
ward of the complete success of the best mu- 


sical performance ever held in America. 


IN commenting upon the principles which 
governed Wagner in the construction of his 
later operas, a recent writer has well said, that 
the music-drama is simply an amplification of 
natural phenomena, a reversion to primitive 
modes of utterance, for far from being artifi- 
cial, it is less so than the spoken drama; for, 
according to Darwin and Wagner, song, as an 
expression of emotion, comes before articulate 


speech . 


THE advantages of a permanent choral or- 
ganization for Festival purposes are beyond 
dispute. If it were not so, then the late May 
Festival performances would have convinced 
the dullest of the doubters. Six hundred 
singers moved together like clock-work, as to 
precision, but with something more than mere 
mechanical exactness—even a shading and ex- 
pression usually supposed possible only in 
quartets and very small choirs. 


| 





THE Metropolitan Opera House, of New 
York, upon which such vast sums have been 
expended, is proved by the recent Wagner 
concerts to be unfit for musical entertainments, 
and, as a critic of that city has said, if the 
Philharmonic Society moves to the Metropoli- 
tan it will simply commit suicide. Every fes- 
tival and concert held in our own Music Hal] 
adds additional testimony to that already given, 
that it is the grandest place for musical pur- 
poses in America, if not in the world. 


PrRor,. RIrrer and RICHARD GRANT WHITE 
are still clashing swords over ‘* Music in Amer- 
ica.” Both have letters in the June Century, 
in which each, of course, endeavors to sustain 
his previous assertions. The Vassar professor 
is inclined to call names, which is a very weak 
Mr. White is dignified 
and gentlemanly, and, to our mind, has the 


argument at any time. 


best of the discussion. The book 7s one-sided 


and incomplete. 


DouBTLESs many a so-called unmusical per- 
son has experienced the sensations recorded by 
Grillparzer. While they are not new, they 
are, to some extent, part of a law of life and 
feeling which has not yet been fully discov- 
ered. He says: ‘*When a bow is drawn 
across a violin-string, the strings of an un- 
touched violin lying near will vibrate in har- 
mony. Is asimilar vibration of our nerves, per- 
chance, the cause of the wonderful effect of 
music upon us? In my case, at least, some- 
thing like this may be asserted, for if I only 
hear tone, without even being able to distinguish 
melody, my utmost being is stirred with a 


’ 


trembling which I can not master.’ 


THE National Educational Association will 
hold its meetings this year at Madisonville, 
Wis. There will be special session of music 
teachers held in connection with the Associa- 
tion, at which prominent teachers will discuss 
methods of teaching, and also the best means 
to lay before the large towns and cities the de- 
sirability of making music a regular study in 
the public schools throughout the country. 
Mr. L. W. Mason, of Boston, is the leading 
spirit of this movement, and will probably 
preside. Prof. Junkerman, of Cincinnati, has 
been invited to be present and explain his 
methods of teaching music in the public 


schools of our city. 


REV. CHARLEs S. RoBINsoN, in an open letter 
in the June Century, presents some considera- 
tions concerning choirs and choir management 
which should and will command attention. 
The question as to what should be the moral 
fitness of those who lead the service of song 
in the house of the Lord would seem to afford 
no room for debate, but the instances cited by 
the reverend gentleman are indisputable evi- 
dences that there is something worse than 
professional pride and wrong management at 


the bottom of many of the choir disturbances | 


of which he speaks. Dr. Robinson’s ‘‘open 


” 


letters”? on musical topics are interesting and 


The Magic Stick. 

The power of the conductor’s baton is a 
mystery to the generality of audiences. What 
is there in it that makes it so potent in the 
production of such exquisite music as that to 
which we have listened the past month? How 
does this beating of the air with a silver- 
pointed stick have such magical effect upon 
the performers? What do al) these strange 
antics mean ? 

They mean much. They mean more than 
we can tell at this time. 
symbol of power. Graceful or ungraceful, ac- 


Every motion is a 


cording to the peculiarities of the conductor, 
every stroke of the baton is full of significance. 


” 


‘* Keeping time” is the least important part 
of a conductor’s duty. Any musician can do 
that for himself, and if mere mechanical exact- 
ness is all that is required, a clock or an auto- 
maton can do that much better than a being 
of life, feeling, and vurying emotion. The 
genius of a conductor is displayed in the de- 
parture from the letter of the law in favor of 
its spirit, both as to movement and expression. 

It is hardly a debatable question as to 
whether a true conductor will produce precise- 
ly the same effects at each performance of the 
same piece, or try to. His own feelings, and 
the inspiration of the hour must govern. Bee- 
thoven and Mendelssohn both became indig- 
nant at times at the attempt of ‘interpreters ” 
to give the same rendering of their works at 
all times. Beethoven has said, in effect, many 
times that his music means one thing at one 
time and a different thing at other times. ‘* Play 
as you feel, as you are inspired to, and you 


’ 


will get my meaning,’’ says the master, and 
so say,all other great musicians after him. 
That is, music in itself does not express defi- 
nite thought. Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Spring Song,” 
so-called, may express the emotions experi- 
enced at the return of spring, but there are a 
hundred other pleasureable occasions whose 
joys it can just as perfectly express. This may 
be seen from the fact that the author of the 
‘* Lieder ohne Worte”’ did not give names to 
this exquisite set of compositions, and also 
from the fact that different musicians have 
given different names to the same piece, as for 
instance, ‘* The Bee’s Wedding ” has also been 
called the ‘* Spinning Song ;” and an English 
musician thinks of it as representing a band of 
merry nymphs around a fountain. It will be 
seen from the above that much latitude is al- 
lowed the conductor in his interpretation of 
pure music. He is more or less restricted 
when the work in hand is partly or wholly 


* wedded to poetry. The sentiments of the latter 


must govern, in the main, though sometimes (as 
nearly always in the old-fashioned opera) the 
words are sacrificed to some special musical ef- 
fect 

This leads us to the conclusion that the con- 
ductor’s baton should be wielded by men of 
large culture, both in musical and general lit- 
erature. He must be sympathetic, imaginative, 
and with an individualism capable of impress- 
ing itself upon his performers with magnetic 


valuable, and we hope they will be continued. power, This is where the meaning of the 


i 











little stick comes in. It is the point from 
which his electricity discharges itself upon the 


of 
It is the ‘* passing of the hands” by 


sympathetic and receptive faculties the 
players. 


which 


emotions become those of the passive recip- 


the mesmerist’s wishes, feelings, and 
ient. Then it is that we have the wonder of 
these latter days—a single individual controll- 
ing, by the motions of a seemingly magical 
wand, the feelings, expression, and executive 
power of 600 persons of varied capabilities, 
temperaments, and emotions, and causing 
them all to do his bidding as one man, and 
perhaps more perfectly than any one man 
it. 


A 


could do 


Extremes Meet. 


It is interesting to note the extremes of taste 
found in the same person. Two things as op- 
posite as the poles in their characteristics, dis- 
similar as chalk and cheese in quality and 
worth, are often found to have a delighted ad- 
This 
peculiarity doubtless gave rise to the homely 
but truthful couplet : 


vocate in one and the same individual. 


“A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 

It is said that the clowns of the sawdust ring 
are the most doleful and melancholy of all 
men, when out of their paint and patches. 
Artemus Ward was nearly always as blue as 
indigo when not penning his delightful non- 
sense. Mark Twain, Bob Burdette and others, 
of like ilk, tell us of their tendency to look cn 
the gloomy side of existence when not actu- 
ally engaged in making other people laugh. 

Cultured minds delight in the simplest forms 
of expression, It is the shallow streams that 
make the most noise, and are most extravagant 
in their movements. Cowper, Wordsworth, 
Milton, Shakespeare, and even Lord Bacon, 
found great enjoyment, as well as relaxation, 
in the care of pet animals, or in some primitive 
game or pleasure. President Lincoln, with the 
cares of a nation on his shoulders and its war- 
ring elements tearing his heart to pieces, would 
seek relief from the weighty questions of the 
State by an hour of story telling and joking 
with a friend, or in reading Artemus Ward. 
The Emperor of Germany, once after a hard 
day’s work with his Cabinet, was found upon his 
hands and knees playing with a little child. 

Student life at Cullege rushes from the dig- 
ging of Greek roots, the study of Euclid and 
the Homeric poems, to the very extreme of 


The Iliad 
and ** Down of the Bingo Farm” are compo- 


nonsense, rhyme, and doggerel. 


uent parts of a boy’s life at school. 


Haydn, Papa Haydn, as the people de- 
lighted 


some of the grandest of Symphonies, as well as 


to call the genial composer, wrote 
the ** Toy Music.”” It is a great leap from 
Beethoven and Wagner to Strauss, yet the un- 
bending Thomas takes it once in a while. 
When Nilsson has an “ off night,” her first 


, 


inquiry is for the ** Minstrels,’”’ and if there are 


any in town she hears them. Materna, the 


great Wagnerian artist, on her visit to Cincin- 








nati last month, had not been in town an hour 
before she was booked for the Grand Opera 
House, where the Minstrels were playing. 

all 


mean to preach upon it at this time. 


this, but we don’t 
Here 


are the facts in the case, from which the r:ader 


There is a moral in 


can draw his own conclusions. 


——-— ———— 


City Wotes, 


The May Festival so absorbed attention that 
there is very little else to record in the way of 
musical entertainments this month. 


The College of Music was most handsomely 
decorated in honor of the May Festival, and its 
President and Herr Schradieck did the concerts 
together. 


A large number of strangers were in the city 
during the Festival, and Church’s Music Store, 
large as it is, was constantly thronged with 
teachers and pupils from ‘‘ outside districts.” 


Emma Cranch, David Davis, and T. J. Sulli- 
van sang at Lima, O , May 28th, in the ‘* Mes- 
siah,”’ under the direction of Mr. Wm, Miles. 
Miss Dora Henninges, of Cleveland, was the 


soprano. 


Dr. Root’s new book, the ‘* World of Song,” 
is out, and will well repay a careful examina- 
tion. It is intended for singing schools, choirs, 
and conventions, and has a large variety of 
new and beautiful music for all occasions. 


The Visirok was duly remembered by the 
attendants upon the Festival, many of whom 
called to express their interest in the paper and 
to have a friendly ‘‘ shake” with the Editor. 
Our readers and friends are always welcome. 


Was there ever a more delightful ballad con- 
cert given in Cincinnati than that of the Hen- 
schels and the Apollo Club? The Club itself 
was inspired and did nobly, while the charming 
ballads and rousing descriptive songs of the 
duo were simply faultless. 


In Dr. Root’s new book, the ‘‘ World of 
Song,” he has carried out his idea of key 
changes to great advantage to the singer in his 
arrangement of ‘‘ Unfold ye Portals Everlast- 
ing,”’ from the ‘* Redemption,”’ by Gounod. 
It certainly simplifies the notation immensely. 


America abounds in beautiful summer resorts 
both inland and by the sea. A place charming 
for its surroundings and natural curiosities is 
the Natural Bridge of Virginia. It is begin- 
ning to become a fashionable resort and this 
will soon populate its hotels, etc., though its 
own merits ought to be sufficient to do so. 


Dr. W. S. B. Matthews, the well-known critic 
and teacher, attended the Festival as the rep 
resentative of the Chicago Daily News, and 
favored the VisiTor with the light of his coun- 
tenance for the space of a few minutes. Mr. 
Matthews is doing a vast amount of musical 
work just now, but it seems to agree with him. 


The Cincinnati Music School will hold a 
Summer Session for the benefit of those not 
able to avail themselves of its advantages at 
other seasons of the year. It is needless to say 
anything in favor of a school which numbers 
among its teachers such musicians as Arthur 
Mees, Geo. Schneider, Bush Foley, and Miss 
Cranch. 


We are pleased to learn that Prof. Singer 
does not hold the position in regard to Ameri- 
can choruses in general and our own May Fes- 
tival Organization in particular recently attrib- 
uted to him by the daily press. He speaks in 
warm terms of the chorus, and was an enthusi- 
astic attendant of the May Festival, whose 
work he most heartily applauded. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


No one shone with so much brilliant success 
at the late Cleveland Festival as Herr Jacob- 
sohn, the celebrated violinist of this city. He 
was admired both as a concertmeister and asa 
Of his solo playing, the Cleveland 
Leader says: *‘In Mr. Jacobsohn’s hands the 
violin is made to talk, 
that without trickery, his execution being ar- 
tistic to the last degree.”’ 


soloist. 


to cry, and to sing, and 


The pupils of Miss Grace Mayo, a favorite 
and successful piano teacher of this city, will 
give a recital in Church & Co.’s Piano Depart- 
ment about the middle of June, at which the 


following choice program will be performed 


FLORA COAN 
Gipsy Polka Liszt 
Valse Impromptu Raff 
E NA ICKIN N 
T'rovatore Berg 
ALICE FORBUS 
Joyous Farmer Schumann 
JESSIE HAL 
When the Swallows Homeward Fly 
GRACE FOSTER 
Scherzo Lichner 
JULIA SMITH 
Spinning Wheel Spindler 
EDITH DAVIS 
Coming Through the Rye 
CHL A HA 
Sailing by Moonlight. Latour 
LUCY WHITE 
Spinning Song S. Smith 
BLANCHE MARTIN 
Au Revoir Lichner 


GRACE GORDON 


3y the Spinning Wheel Schneider 


ABBIE POTTS 
Sonata Haydn 
WILLIE SPEAR 
Shadow Song Ocesten 
ENNIE TREVOR 
Lilies of the Valley Sidney Smith 
Pizzicato Delibes 
MAY CILLEY 
Polonaise Moszkowski 
STEPHIE OLES 
Deuxieme Nocturne Leybach 
FLORA AN 
Part du Diable Herz 


ee ~ 


The Festiva] at Elmira N. Y. 


MAY 10TH. 
Who says there is no musical enthusiasm or 
possibility of itin Elmira? If the remark was 
ever applicable, it is not now, since Dr. Root’s 
four days of grand success in re-awakening and 
giving definite direction to the choral tastes 
and talents of this city and sect 
The opera house was literally 


ion. 
1 full of 
music-lovers last night, for the closing exer- 
cises of the Festival. the opening of 
the concert the surging throng about the doors 
could hardly be held in check, so determined 
was each person to rush for a seat while i 
possible, even though every seat in the body of 
the house had been previously reserved 

ren minutes after eight o’clock Dr. Root an- 
nounced that the performance must 
though there were many tardy auditors 
ing for admittance. The scene upon the stage 
an attractive one. terraced 
benches at the back of the stage were about 150 
ladies; in front of whom, on left and right, sat 


pac Ke 


Before 


t was 


begin, 
yet press- 


was seated on 


the leading sopranoand alto singers of the Cho- 
rus, nearly as many more facing each other. 
The temporary rostrum for Dr. Root, the direc- 
tor, was constructed out over the orchestra rail, 
and upon the north wing on one side of him, 
sat the gentlemen who sang tenor in the chor- 
uses, facing a fine volume of bass voices on the 
other side, in all between 400 and 500 voices. 


The music was delightfully varied at every 
stage in the long range from the grand chorus 
to asingle sweet soprano voice. It had been 


well designated a musical Festival, for it was 
such in fact as wellasin name. Ac knowledg- 
ing the fuilness of the feast and the satisfaction 
it gave, we return thanks to the silver-haired 
veteran who so splendidly planned and provi- 
ded it. May he live and thrive to come again! 


E. D. A. 















Concerts and Conventions. 


Programs sent us for notice must mention 
the names of town and state, or we can pay no 
attention to them. 

Mr. 5S. W. Straub is one of the earliest in the 
field announcing schools for summer study. 
See his advertisement in this VIstToR, 


Dr. H. R. Palmer will hold his Summer 
School of Music at Meadville, Pa., beginning 
in July, date not yet determined. 
tisement in this paper. 


Our thanks are due to Mr. Marcus M. 
Henry, San Francisco, Amusement Director, 
Musical, Dramatic, and Press Agent, for inter- 
esting programs and items of recent concerts 
on the Pacific Slope. 


See adver- 


Che Elmira (N. Y.) May Festival was a great 
success in every way. Dr. Geo. F. Root con- 
ducted, and there was nearly 500 singers in the 
chorus. A letter from Elmira will be found 
among our correspondence in this number. 


Charles E. Bird, Secretary of the Molian So- 
ciety, **C.M. R. C.,”’ of New York City, writes 
of a change in the name to the A®olian Musical 
Society, local of the **C. M, R. C,” and reports 
increased interest and extended operations. 


A Ladies’ Matinee Musicale of a superior 
order was recently given atthe Plymouth church, 
Indianapolis, Ind., in which choice vocal and 
instrumental music was nicely blended. The 
‘* Water Fairies” cantata closed the program. 


A very enjoyable ** Children’s Coacert ’’ was 
given recently at Conneaut, O., conducted by 
» C. Greenlee, assisted by Mrs. Greenlee. 
The program was of a miscellaneous character, 
admirably adapted to an entertainment of this 
kind, 

Dr, Louis Maas, of Boston, assisted by Mr. 
Wm. Luderer, violin, and Mr. F. Abel, Jr., 
‘cello, gave his third Recital under the auspices 
of the University Musical Society, of Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., last month. C. B. Cady is director 
of the Society. 


Mr. J. B. Lang, of Boston, is doing the 
cause of music good service by giving a course 
of lectures on, Ist, Teaching the Art of Playing 
the Piano; 2d, Mr. Lang’s System of Modern 
Piano Technics ; 3d, The Higher Development 
of the Musical Sense. 


The Salem (O.) Choral Society gave its fifth 
concert of the season, Wednesday eve, May 
7th, under the direction of Mr. J. J. Hetsch, 
with Messrs. Theo. Scheerer and W. J. Roth- 
weileraccompanists. The program was a good 
one and successfully performed. 





Mr. J. Harry Wheeler will hold the Boston 
Normal Musical Institute in Steubenville, Ohio, 
this summer, beginning J uly 9th, and continuing 
four weeks. The faculty consist of some of 
the best known musicians in this country. For 
particulars see the advertisement in this num- 
ber. 


The Delaware (O.) Choral Society gave its 
first concert, April 15th, under the direction 
of D. S, Blaufield, assisted by Mrs. F. W. Brit- | 
ton, Mrs. J. P. Watson, Messrs. Henry Lippert 
and Fred Krumm, Miss Carrie T. Larimore, 
pianist, Mr. E, T. O’Kane, organist. Schu- 
bert’s ‘*God in the Tempest,’’ Rossini’s ** In- 
flammatus,”’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘*Hear My 
Prayer,”’ were among the selections given. 


A. Mahan’s Tenth Musical Convention will | 
be held in Cortland, N. Y., commencing June 
1oth, and continuing four days, Dr. R. 
Palmer, conductor, with Madame de Lussan, | 
soloist ; also the Philharmonic Club. The Meigs 
Sisters Vocal Quartet will also be in attendance 
two days of the time. Mrs. E. F. Swart, ac- 
companist. These conventions are not excelled 
by any outside of the cities. 








Che Wampum Choral Society, under the di- 
rection of Mr. G. J. Douthitt, gave a concert 
at the U. P. Church, May 8th, at which a fine 
program was given, consisting of popular se- 
lections for the Choral Society, a children’s 
part, and the cantata of “The Months and 
Seasons.’’ Miss Adda Dorman acted as accom- 
panist 


rhe Choral Union, of Binghampton, N. Y., 
gave a public preformance of ** The Creation ”’ 
last month, under the direction of Henry Hard- 
ing. Local papers speak in the warmest terms 
of approval of the concert. The Choral Union 
is prospering under the instructiom of Mr. 
Harding. We know him to be aright good 
fellow and thorough musician. 


The Third Annual Musical Convention and 
May Festival for Virginia and North Carolina, 
was held in Petersburg, Va., May 26, 27, 28, 
and29th Dr. H. R. Palmer, of New York, was 
the Musical Director. We have no informa- 
tion of the Festival up to the time of going to 
press, but that it was a success cannot be 
doubted. Besides the chorus and orchestra 
the following artists were among the Assist 
ants: Miss Amy Sherwin, Mlle. Zelie de Lus 
san, Mme. Teresa Carreno, Mr. Wm. Courtney, 
Frederick Archer, and Geo. W. Colby. 


Aremarkable piano recital was recently given 
at the Ann Arbor School of Music, at which 
Miss Mary L. Wood, not yet eighteen years of 
age, played from memory such works as Mo- 
zart’s concerto in D minor (quintet accomp. ) 
Mendelssohn’s Capriccio Brillante, op. 22, and 
Hiller’s Concerto in F sharp minor, op. 69. 
Miss Caruthers, who played the second piano, 
also played from memory, and that with only 
three weeks’ notice and one rehearsal with the 
quintet, We commend the programs of this 
school, which are always gotten up with yreat 
care. 

YouncstTown, Outo.—A Grand Concert was 
given in the First M. E. Church at this city, 
on Friday evening, May 16th, when Miss Emma 
S. Howe, of Boston, assisted by Mrs. J. J. 
Foley, Miss Annie Aubrey, Mrs. Harry Bon- 
nell, and Mr. J. Powell Jones, appeared and 
presented a choice program in a most excellent 
manner. Mrs. Howe electrified her hearers by 
her masterly rendition of the parts allotted her. 

The Harmonic Society of one hundred and 
five voices, rendered the chorus in a very effec- 
tive manner, under the baton of Mr, J. Powell 
Jones, Prof. McCall and Miss Brown, accom. 
paning. 

F. R. Webb, Director of Music in the Vir- 
ginia Female Institute Stanton, Va., gave his 
sixth and seventh organ recitals, closing May 
10th, with the following programs: 

SIXTH ORGAN RECITAL. 
TRINITY CHURCH 
Program 


Pilgrim Chorus, from Tannhauser . . Wagner 
F. R. Webb. 
Gilet Men sco 8s gt tes 5 0 te 
rs. W. L. Bumgardner. 
phony. . Beethoven. 


Larghetto, from Second Sym 
F. R. We 
Fantasia on themes . 


é from Schubert 
F. R. Webb 


The Guardian Angel. ....... . Gounod 
rs. Bumgardner. 
Grand Fantasia on themes, from I! Trovatore . . Webb. 
F. R. Webb. 
SEVENTH ORGAN RECITAL. 
D. D. AND B. INSTITUTION 
Saturday 
(a. Prelude. ) : 
1. 14. Wedding March. j °° * - Mendelssohn. 
F. R. Webb. 
If. Let Me Dream Again. ....... . Sullivan, 
rs. L. Bumgardner 
III. Impromptu Fantasia on Famihar Melodies . 
F. febb. 
IV. Overture, Poet and Peasant. ...... Suppe 
F. R. Webb 
V. Ring on, Sweet Angelus. ..... 
Mrs. Bumgardner. 


. Webb 


VI. Grand Fantasia on themes from Martha 
F. R. Webb. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Frederic W. Root, Chicago, has removed 
from his old quarters in the American Express 
building to rooms 21 and 22, 34 Monroe street. 
We understand that the demands upon his 
time are so numerous that he has decided to 
remain in Chicago during the summer, and 
will give private voice and harmony lessons. 
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Teachers’ 


Meeting at 
leveland. 


The Music 


The officiary of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association have just handed us the program 
of the meeting, which is to be held in the cen- 
tral and beautiful city of Cleveland, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, July 2, 3, and 4. 

The program is rich in every department 
more intimately concerning teachers of the 
pianoforte, voice, organ, musical theory, ele- 
mentary and general musicaleducation. Thus, 
there are to be three lectures on pianoforte 
topics, three on the voice, one on the organ, 
one on musical theory, one on elocution, as ap- 
plied to musical study, one on the art of teach- 
ing, one on elementary instruction, two on 
church music, pendants of each other, and two 
on the national aspects of composition, with 
an illustrative recital, by distinguished artists, 
of American compositions, vocal and instru- 
mental, 

The following summary will convey an idea 
of the excellence of the program presented be- 
fore the great conclave at Cleveland : 

PianorortTe—Wm. H. Sherwood, S. B. 
John Orth. (Topics to be announced later 

Vorce—Madame Luisa Cappiani, Chas. R. Adams, 
and Wm. L. Tomlins, Jlopics, “ Vocal Culture and 
Dramatic Action,” Madame Cappiani. “ Chorus Con- 
ducting,” Wm. L. Tomlins. (Mr. Adams, topic not given 


Mills, and 


yet 
Orcax—H. Clarence Eddy. Topic, “Organ Play- 


in 

fi sicAL Tueory—Frederic Grant Gleason. Topic, 
“ Modern Harmony.” 

Cuurcu Music—W. W. Boyd, D. D., and 5. N. Pen- 
ficld, Musical Doctor. Topics, “ Church Music from a 
Pulpit Standpoint,” * Church Music from a Chorister's 
Standpoint.” 





—_—_— 


' Obituary Note. 
William A, Pond, Jr., of the firm of Will- 
iam A, Pond & Co., music publishers, died May 
22d, at his home, No 18 East Forty-eighth st., 
New York. Mr. Pond was 34 years of age, 
and was the son of William A. Pond, the head 
of the firm. He was born in that city, and 
studied at the College of the City of New York, 
but was obliged to leave college before being 
graduated, on account of feeble health. He 


| entered into business with his father 12 years 


| 


ago, and became so useful that he was regarded 
as his father’s right-hand man, About three 
weeks ago he had an attack of pneumonia 
from which he never rallied. He leaves a 
widow. The publishers and editor of the 
VisiTor tender their heart-felt sympathy to the 
afflicted family and relatives and to the widow 
in the great loss which they have sustained in 
this bereavement. 





Notes from Chicago. 


The School of Lyric and Dramatic Art, of 
which Mr. Phelps is Manager and Musical Di- 
rector, will give its third recital on Friday eve., 
May 234, at Weber Music Hall. The program 
is an extensive one. Miss Fannie Myers, a 
very promising artist, will, with Miss Annie 
Kennard, render Lassen’s duet, ‘* Love’s Tryst- 
ing.” 

The school will give its final entertainment 
of the season on June 26th, at Central Music 


. Gounod. | Hall. Miss Emma Heckle has been re-engaged 


for another year by St. Paul’s 


Episcopal 
Church. 









Music in New York City. 


May 12, 1884 

rhe first series of concerts devoted entirely 
to Wagner’s compositions (under Mr. ‘Thomas’ 
conductorship) passed off well on the 22d, 24th, 
and 26th of April, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The sale of seats was so satisfactory 
before the concerts took place, that another 
series was planned four the 7th, 9th, and toth of 
May. This second series is just concluded with 
quite as much success as the first 

The program for Tuesday, April 22d, com- 
prised three selections from ‘* Tannhauser,”’ in- 
cluding the well-known march and overture. 
The chorus did themselves credit, presenting a 
good volume of sound. The ‘‘Ride of the 
Valkyries,” ** Wotan’s Farewell,” and ** Magic 
Fire Scene,”’ often heard in our symphony con- 
certs here, were also on the program, and a se- 
lection from ‘* Siegfried.” The interest of the 
evening centered on the three soloists, Madame 
Materna, Herr Winkelmann, the tenor, and 
Herr Scaria, the bass, who are making a spec ial 
trip to America for the purpose of singing in 
the Wagner concerts in this city and elsewhere. 
Madame Materna was heard in New York two 
years ago at the Musical Festival, and became 
at. once a favorite with concert-goers. Her 
earnest and impressive manner, magnificent 
voice and fine expression, create, as then, gen- 
eral admiration; if possible, her voice has 
gained in quality. Herr Scaria sings with re- 
markable clearness, and gives a manly interpre- 
tation, but his method cannot always be com- 
mended. Herr Winkelmann, although credited 
with being a tenor, has more of the baritone 
quality ; his tone is not always true, but other- 
wise he does justice to his part. 

At the second concert, April 24th, Wagner's 
‘“*Centennial March ”’ the evening 
Then followed two selections from ‘ Tristan 
and Isolde,” in which Miss Emma Juch sang. 
Eight selections from ‘* Die Meistersinger,”’ 
were the most enjoyable features of the pro- 
gram. Inthese Miss Emily Winant, Mr. Theo 
Toedt, and Mr. Franz Remmertz were added 
to the list of soloists. 

At the matinee on Saturday afternoon, April 
26th, the following program was given. Over- 
ture and parts of third act in ** The Flying 
Dutchman,” the Vorspiel and Pogner’s Address 
from ** Die Meistersinger;’’ act third complete 
of ‘** Geetterdemmerung.”’ The three great 
foreign soloists were especially brilliant in this 
concert, and the week closed with satisfaction. 
Notwithstanding much that been said 
against Wagner’s music being separated from 
the dramatic part, there is much to be said for 
this very thing being done. 

Of the second series I have not space to write, 
except to mention that many of the soloists 
were the same, and the programs made up 
from ‘* Rheingold,” ** Walkure,”’ “ Parsifal,” 
and ** Lohengrin.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel concluded their 
series of vocal recitals in this city April 18th. 
In the three concerts which they gave at Chick- 
ering Hall, they were heard in fifty-nine differ- 
ent songs. 

There are two quite remarkable children in 
this city, who are always seen at the concerts 
—Herman and Minnie Wetzler. April 25th 
they entertained a large audience at Steinway 
Hall, with their piano playing. Herman, who 
is about eleven years old, played a Bach Pre- 
lude (G minor) Chopin Nocturne (E flat) parts 
of Sairt-Saens’ Concerto (G Minor) and Men- 
delssohn’s Spinning Song. Minnie Wetzler, 
who is younger than her brother by three 
years, played the last movement of Mendels- 
sohn’s G minor Concerto, and other composi- 
tions. 

Mme. Helen Hopekirk, the Scottish pianist, 
who made her debut here this winter, gave a 
final piano-forte recital for this season on May 


opened 


has 


| 
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34d. The program was one of great interest, 
and was well interpreted. 

Mr. Franz Korbay, a composer of some note, 
gave a concert at Chickering Hall, May 2d, 
at which some of his works were produced with 
orchestra. Of his -* Nuptials,” the 77mes says 
** It has richness and brilliancy of tone-color, 
and is decidedly effective.”’ 

A number of miscellaneous concerts, of little 
interest except to the personal friends of the 
participants, have made but a slight ripple on 
the sea of musical affairs. The 
been unusually extended, and especially favor- 
able in spite of the unpleasant weather, which 
affects the size of every audience 

The last concert of the Oratorio Society, oc- 
curred May 10th, at the Academy of Music, 
with a fine production of Haydn’s ** Seasons,’ 
which has not been heard here for some eight 
years. The soloists were Miss Henrietta Beebe, 
soprano; Mr, H. S. Hilliard, tenor; Mr. Geo. 
Prehn, bass. K 


Te 


Music in Boston. 


season has 


MAY 14th. 

After the Wagner Festival, for a change, we 
had more Wagner; that is, Thomas returned 
with his orchestra and the great German Trio, 
and gave us two more concerts as a reward for 
having been good and having patronized the 
first concerts so liberally. As you have by 
this time heard the concerts yourself in Cincin 
nati, there will be no occasion for me to go into 
any extensive Sufhce it to say that 
selections were given from ‘** Lohengrin,” and 
that Madame Nilsson sustained the part of Z/sa 
Nilsson had about as much right to appear be- 
side the herculean (or stentorian) voices of Ma- 
terna and Winkelmann, as Sam Tilden would 
have ata Republican Convention. Hers is a 
totally different ¢ All would have been 
well if she had sung such a selection as ‘* Elsa’s 
Vision,’’ where the dreamy beauty of the sub 
ject would have suited her voice, but as it was, 
she was overwhelmed in one number by the 
powerful tones of Materna, and then finally 
crushed by the strength of Winkelmann’s voice 
Besides this, Winkelmann had the best part of 
the music to himself, for the tenor solo which 
is in the third act (AtAmest Nicht) is the 
most beautiful part of this scene, and, except 
** Elsa’s Vision,”’ the most lyrical part of the 
wholeopera. The orchestra did splendid work 


details. 


Cnre. 


au 


in the accompaniments. The ‘ curse-motive 

came in with impressive power, aud the chro 
matic rush, where the nobles headed by Fred 
eric rush in to kill ‘* Lohengrin,” the awful 


pause after the latter has struck his opponent 
dead, and the portentous strokes of the kettle 
drum solo, which follow, were all most graph- 
ically given, only as there was no rush of noble- 
men, and as there were only two elegant per- 
sons in full evening dress before the audience, 
I doubt whether many of the spectators under- 
stood anything about it. The chorus committed 
some vagaries, but on the whole, sang better 
than at the festival. I onlyhope that Materna 
may give you the scene from the last act of 
Gatterdeammerung. To my mind she is greatest 
in this. 

The closing concerts of the season are now at 
hand. One series of closing concerts had a pe- 
culiar interest. They were those given this 
week upon the Music Hall Organ, which hasnow 
been heard for the last time in Music Hall. If 
it were not for the enterprise of Dr. Touriee 
and some of the Directors of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, the organ would have 
been lost to Boston. The fact that the action 
was not a very good one, and that the instru- 


ment was neglected and allowed to get out of 


tune, led some persons to say that it was a poor 
instrument. This is a complete error. It has 
some of the finest stops of any organ in Amer- 
ica, and it is the intention of the Directors of 





the Conservatory to have a new action put in 


an entire new manual added, and the instr 


ment so remodelled and improved that it sha 


be the /argest organ in the world he trou 

hitherto has been that the Conservatory had n« 
space for such a bulky addition to its resources 
But last week this difhculty was cleared away 
by the purchase, from the City of Boston, of 


11,000 feet of land, adjoining 
On this it will erect a great Music 


its great building 


Hall, which 


shall be a credit to the city The institution 
needs just such an additional building for its 
largest concerts and for the many re-unions, 
gatherings of graduates, etc., that are continu 
ally occurring there. In fact has become 

college, and requires all the space of a large 


university 
When this hall is completed, regular organ 


concerts will be given by the greatest organists, 





and an important element be added to the mu- 
sical education of Boston, and of the entire 
country, through the numerous students within 
its walls, Surely Boston owes a large musical 
debt to the New England ¢ servatory of 
Music. 

Among the other closing con ertsa ide 9 
are those of the clubs. The 

APOLLO CLUI 

gave its closing concerts April 3oth and May 
Ist, in Music Hall. The same program wa 
presented on both occasions. It was to some 
extent an American program. It began with 
an overture, ‘‘ The Princess,’’ by Mr. Georg« 
E. Whiting (who has now became a Bostonian, 
and a member of the faculty of the above men 
tioned Conservatory), which seemed one of the 
most earnest-compositions of this excellent 
master. It was not perfectly played, however 
After this followed a miscellaneous program of 
vocal music supported by orchestra N very 
large works were given, but all were excelle ntly 
sung. Theclub ts one of the finest maennerchor 
that I have ever listened to, and h 1 solidity 
of tone that is indescribable. Among other 
numbers a chorus from Paine’s ** Oediphus’ 
(**Oh may my life be spent was given, Spite 
of the fact that the femfo was taken quick enough 
to spoil some of the maestoso, which should 
have been present, the chorus seemed to me as 
fine a number as any on the program, and this, 
too, when Mendelssohn’s great double chorus, 
‘* Fair Semele’s High-born Son,’’ was given in 
the same concert, as if for purpose f compari 
son But if single numbers are to be given 
from Paine’s great work (the greatest work of 
native origin) I should prefer to hear the first 
chorus, or the melodious ‘* Seeing neither Past 
nor Future.”” A great feature at each of these 
concerts was the violin playing of Mr, Ovide 
Musin, which was brilliant in the extreme. 
Double stopping, pizzicato and bowing, harmo 
nics, etc., are all seemingly easy effects to him. 
His tone is, however, somewhat light I ad- 
mired the quiet, musicianly manner in which he 
played Mendelssohn's concerto, is much as 
the subsequent sensational work 

The Boylston Club closes its season May 7th 
and 12th, at Music Hall, with the following 
program 

ParT I.—1. Klarchen of Eberstein, Rhein? 
berger, for soprano, alto and tenor solos, mixed 
voices and piano-forte 2. Serenade, | olksong, 
male voices. 3. a. At the Spinning-Wheel, b. 


Evening Rest, c. The Moorland Ride, Hunga 
rian songs, female voices. 4. The Feast of 
Adonis, Adolf Jensen, for tenor solo, tri 


voices and piano-forte 


mixed 


Part II.— 5. A May Night, Abt, tenor solo 
and male voices. 6. a. Spring Again With 
Azure Band, Eitner; b. On the Mountain, 
Swiss song, female voices. 7. The Chase, 


Gounod, male voices, with imitation of the 
horn. 8. The Eglantine, Wurst, female voices. 
g. The Peasant’s Wedding, Karinthian waltzes, 
Koschat, mixed voices. 

Although this is quite a gathering of musi- 








cal sweetnesses, and although it was given with | The La Villas in New York. 


piano accompaniments only, yet such was the 
excellent ensemble of the club, such delicate 
shading and expression was given to each of 
the numbers, that even your calloused reviewer 
became somewhat enthusiastic. Mr. Osgood, 
the conductor, himself sang the solo in ‘A 
May Night,” and the other solos were also of 
high excellence. But the finest feature of 
these concerts has become the singing of the | 
female chorus. A finer rendering than they gave | 
of their entire six choruses cannot be heard. | 
Even fiortture as in the ‘‘ Eglantine,” are exe- | 
cuted with the precision of a single voice. Of | 
the two short cantatas given, I liked that by 
Jensen best, as it had all the unaffected sweet- 
ness which is present in the /reder of that com- 
poser. That finishes this month’s budget. Spite | 
of the slacking up of music, I shall gather | 
enough concerts together for another letter | 
next month, and then from foreign shores you 

| 


Signor and Mme. La Villa, since illness 
obliged them to leave Cincinnati, have taken a 
strong foothold in New York, every year 
coming more conspicuous for their popularity 
and the excellent work shown by their pupils, 
both as public artists and acquisitions in social 
circles. The annual Concert of Sig. and Mme 
La Villa, at Chickering Hall, May 14th, at- 
tracted an unusually large and brilliant audi- 
ence. 


be- 





| Among the numbers on the program were 
four choruses—two of ladies’ voicts and two of 
| mixed voices—the Allegri Club taking part, in 
all numbering fifty-six. These choruses were 
rendered with much taste and sure attack, and 
showed Sig. La Villa in a new light as a suc- 
cessful conductor. Among the numerous pu- 
pils fifteen were selected to present themselves 


shall hear further from PROTEUS. as soloists, several of whom we heard at last 


Social. F—Musical 
Tugspay, June 24TH.—1. 

ducted by Rev. T 

as a means of mental growth,” A. H 


also contralto, won great applause by her artis- 
tic finish and unusual dramatic feeling; but 
this young lady is already well-known and is 


Devotional Exercises, con- 
L. Hughes, Shelbyvitle. 2. 
Graham, 


“ Music 
Colum- 


| year’s concert, and were much interested to 
ee ee mark their evident progress. It is impossible 
. . | to speak in detail of each, but we can say 
J | } ’ » 
Indiana Music Teachers State Asse- | iow some were received and judged by the 
clation. audience. 
auieetne Miss Fannie Robinson, contralto, in her 
Program of Annual Meeting to be held at Shelbyville, grand sar "y Empio diro, from Julius Cesar, 
Ind., Monday, June 28rd. Concert, organization and | made a fine impression by remarkably broad 
soe ial. a~ Musical. B—1 Onganieation . Sesentery's style, her noble voice showing well in sostenuto 
eport. 8. Appointment of Committees. C—Musica : —- awility nacsage iss S 
D3, Welsonee kite 6. Seantiede Adee Se | and difficult agility passages. Miss Starritt, 
} 


bus. Discussion opened by Miss Mattie Palmer, Frank becoming a favorite in Brooklyn and New York. 

lin. 3. “* The Relation of the Music or to the Mu- | Miss Kane, a light soprano, sang with ease 

sic Press and Musical Literature, A. Daniels, | , i -} ‘nl 7 Arditi’ It 

Richmond Discussion opened by Ww. J. Stabler, | anc in : COaraUng manner Aare it1sS Wwalitz, 

Goliad, Texas. 4. Discussion~ ‘The Conductor and ‘*Il Bacio,’’ and was enthusiastically re-called 

His Baton,” opened by W. F. Heath, of Ft. Wayne. 5. | four times by the delighted audience. Mrs. 
‘The Musical Genius” (an outside view), Rev. T. L. | ‘ 


Sanford sang a ballad of La Villa’s, entitled 
** By Love Detained.’”? We have seldom heard 
a descriptive song so beautifully interpreted, 
with such touching variety of light and shade. 
The ballad is full of opportunities for a singer 
—of sentiment—and was received with well- 
merited applause. 


M rs. 


Hughes, Shelbyville. 1 


“ The Order of Instruction,’ 
J. M Bungan, Franklin 


Discussion opened by W 
Bates, Columbus. 2. “ The Religious and the Romantic 
in Music, ” J. A. Zeller, Richmond. Discussion opened 
by Rev. S Tincher, Shelbyville Organ Recital. Lec- 
ture—‘‘ European Impressions,” W. H. Dana, Warren, 
Ohio 

WEDNESDAY, JUNB 267TH.—1 
couducted by Rev. C. H 


Devotional Exercises, 
McDowell, Shelbyville. 2. 


“The Treatment of Children’ s Voicesin Public Schools,” Palmer, who was, we might say, the 


W. T. Giffe, Logansport. Discussion opened by Mrs. | ge Sh : ¥ cat 7 = 

Gould, Terre Haute. 3. “ Keasons Why Music Should | star of the ew PS for her exquisite rendering 
be Taught in Public Schools" ’W.H. Fertich, Shelby- of ** Rodes’ Variations,” sang especially well 
ville Disc ussion epened by G. a —. co tiene. | the ‘‘Adagio,”’ which was profusely ornamented 
is. 4 orus Singing, Antone Shide erre aute ' : . “tne ~~ Thi . 
Discussion opened by G. M. Cole. Richmond. 5 “The by difficult and refined foriture. This young 


Soul.in ggg an outside view), Rev. C. H. McDowell, lady is ready to take her place among successful 


Sie wich ithe ll ote een Up gp Bes ty mes Mu- | artists. Miss Frey, a very pleasing young so- 

sic wit istrations), Constan ine, liana - . TS z 

fis. 2.“ Oratorio.” WD Ewing, Evansville. Discus. | P'@n0, was remarkable for the ease and clever- 

sion opened by J. R. Murray, Cincinnati, O. 3. “Sacred | ness with which she used her delicate voice. 

Music in its Relation to Divine Worship,” Wm. H . + os . 

Clarke, Indianapolis. 4. Piano Recital. Grand Concert. Among the ge ntlemen who distinguished 
Tuurspay, Jung 26TH.—1. Devotional Exercises, con- themselves, Mr. Milnor, tenor, whose sweet 


ducted by Rev. S. Tincher, Shelbyville. 2. Discussion, 

‘ How to Get Pupils and How to Keep them,” opened 
by G. M. Cole, Richmond, 3, “ Extraordinary Devices 
to Discover the Vocal Secrets,” John Howard, Chicago 
Discussion opened by H. S. Perkins, Chicago. 4 


style and excellent control of a rather difficult 
voice make a very good impression. Mr. Geer 
has a deep and sweet bass voice, and we predict 
for him a brilliant future. 





** Methods of Teaching,” H. S. Perkins, Chicago. Dis : ~_ 
cussion opened by J. S. Bergen, Shelbyville. 1. “ Vo- | Mr. ¢ ooper, already known, sang ‘‘ Il Tore- 
cal ag (The on Italian Method:, Madame A dor,” arranged for bass. He hasa flexible voice, 
eine, Indianapolis Jiscussion following. 2. “* The ies : 3 : : 3 -_ : 
Organ, and its Relation to the Church,”’ Leonard but we think would produce more effect with 
Wales. 3. A—Election of officers. B—Miscellaneous | greater freedom and clearer enunciation. 
business, C—Adjournment Last Grand Concert It must be gratifying to Sig. and Mme. La 
- ian Villa, that 1,200 people volunteered their pres- 
. ence; and when we went to congratulate both 
A Specimen Letter. | teachers and pupils, saw a room packed with 
—— | the most beautiful flowers New York could pro- 
The following communication received by duce. 


our publishers last month, will be recognized 
by other music houses at least, as a fair sample 
of a part of their daily mail: 


It is becoming now a matter of premium as 
to who will be permitted to sing at those con- | 
certs from which will be selected artists for our 
concert rooms and church choirs, and a special 
committee will be selected to judge from the | 
proficient pupils—the best qualified—in order 
to keep the program within a desirable length. 


Joun Cuurcn & Co.—I have written a great song 
which my friends want me to have published. I send 
it first to youas I would like to help you. This is my 
first attempt, sol will not expect so much for it as other- 


wise. Perhaps I will let it go for $150 down, and fifty 

per cent. royalty after the first five copies will not Dr. Loretz, Jr., organist, assisted, Mr. Le | 
tell anybody I have written it until I hear from you, as | Barbier, elocutionist, and Mr. Fred. Harvey 
other publishers would feel jealous and slighted. Please : ; oP: Be hat 7 Ay 


send the money by return mail. If you can afford to | fendered a new duet, with Miss Starritt, enti- 


give more than I have asked please do so, but I didn’t | tled ‘*So Fair Thy Glance,’”’ by La Villa; also | 
want'to be hard on yew with =e first piece. ‘e Sleeping I Dreamed of Thee, by request, 
urs tru . . - 
’ a Jones. by the same, with his usual fine style. 
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dropped a lot of gravel in it. 


the family took it down to play a reel, 
when he discovered what had been done he 
picked up the violin and hammered the small 
boy all around the room. 
as much music out of the boy as he did out of 
the violin. 
wasn’t enough violin left to play half a bar of 
** Sweet Violets” on. 


What They Are Loaded With. 








FACTS ABOUT THE BARREL ORGANS TO BE 
USED IN THE CAMPAIGN OF 1884. 
** What is to be the tune of the year ?”’ a re- 


porter 
gans. 

‘* Swee-ee-t Vio-lets—”’ sang a green parrot 
that was perched on the top of a big mechani- 
cal organ pipe. 

‘«She’s got ‘Sweet Violets’ on the brain. 
said Mr. Taylor, ‘‘from hearing it so much. 
She is not far out of the way either in her an- 
swer, for ‘Sweet Violets’ will have to be in al- 
most every organ that goes irto the country. 
There are two or three other songs of Fritz’s 
that will be played a great deal this season. 
‘The love of the Shamrock’ is often called for. 
Then there is Fritz’s ‘‘Baby Song”’ and his new 
‘*Sadly I roam.” Of course ‘*Pansy Blossom”’ 
must go in. Its author has not written any 
thing since capable of taking its place.” 

‘‘Are there any revivals of old airs ?” 

** There seems to be a ‘ Home, Sweet Home’ 
boom probably because the remains of the wri- 
ter of that song were brought here from Africa 
last year. There isalso an unaccountable de- 
mand for ‘The Sweet By and By’ for use in the 
country. ‘St. Patrick’s Day’ has to be put on 
almost every barrel. This is not a revival, but 
is to prevent the musician being mobbed in 
Irish communities for daring to come around 
without it.” 

Here the reporter mechanically turned a 
crank which stood out at his elbow, and the 
organ started off with the music of which the 
words begin. ‘*I am the Captain of the—”’ 

‘* Hello!” cried the green parrot. 

‘**I didn’t know it was loaded,” the reporter 
explained. 

**Would I have the hardihood to put any- 
thing from ‘Pinafore’ into an organ charged 
for the season of 1884?" said Mr. Taylor, par- 
aphrasing a question, ‘Certainly I would, 
There are folks who live so far up country that 
‘ Pinafore’ it just beginning to be whistled by 
the young men who affect metropolitan ways.” 

‘*Is there any change in the way of making 
up a selection for an organ ?”’ 

‘*Not much, There must bea couple of 
waltzes, one polka, a galop, and, what is of 
the first importance, a jig. Then we fill in with 
ballads and other pieces till we get the usual 
number of eight or ten pieces in all.” 


inquired of a manfacturer of hand or- 


A 


What Puck Says About Fiddles. 


SHOWING THAT AGE DOES NOT IMPROVE A 


VIOLIN. 

One of our exchanges says that no error is 
more absurd than that violins are improved 
by age. Strictly speaking, we are not a musi- 
cal paper; yet we agree with our esteemed 
contemporary when it says that age does not 
improve a violin. We have a certain violin in 
our mind as we write. It wasasplendid violin 
when it was young, and we remember distinctly 
that we thought it capable of talking at the 
time. When it was three months old the baby 
When it had ad- 
vanced another year the small boy of the family 


cut his initials on it with a jack-knife, and in 
some places the point of the knife perforated the 
wood. 


Several months after this the head of 
and 
He got about twice 
In fact, when he got through there 


That’s why we say that 


time doesn’t improve a violin. 












Musical bopper. 


THE BABY AND THE DRUM. 

The band was playing in the park, 
One lovely afternoon, 

And throngs of people gathered 
To listen to the tune. 

Among them stood a mother fair, 
And clinging to her hand, 

A little child with golden hair, 


Who just had learned to stand. 


‘round, 


In joyous glee the little one, 
Danced quickly ’round and ‘round, 
Because to her twas royal fun, 
To be upon the ground. 
And tugging at her mother’s hand, 
She ‘*‘ Mugit! Mugit!” cried, 
Nor stopped until she reached the band, 
With both eyes open wide. 


The music softly sweet did glide, 
And as the child drew near, 
The gallant leader stepped aside, 
That she might see and hear. 
She toddled up among the men, 
To mama’s pleading dumb; 
She took position there and then, 

Beside the big bass drum. 


But oh! alas! for earthly joys, 
The drum began to beat ; 

It scared the baby with its noise, 
Her terror was complete. 

Aud rushing back to mother’s arms, 
The timid little goose, 

Cried, **Mama! Mama! here it tums, 
De Mugit is boke ’oose!”’ 

TuHos, P. ¢ 

We don’t know whether much poetry 

be got out of cold weather. At all events, 

there’s plenty of rime. 
Why is a brick like 
Because it’s no stone. 
The point in this is seen better thro’ pebble 

glass specks. 


ULITAR, 


is to 


a snore? 


A man will burn his fingers lighting a cigar 
with a piece of paper and make no fuss about 
it, but when his wife asks him to set the tea- 
kettle over, and he takes hold of the warm 
handle, he mad enough to wreck the 
kitchen. 


is 


If the music teachers and others who read 
the VistToR, wanta good set of teaching pieces 


for young players, we advise them to look 
at ** Birthdays.” aset of eight little gems for 


the piano, just published by John Church & 
Co., of this city. 

Wuo WILL Come ?—The latest sentimental 
agony in songs is a tender ballad beginning: 

* Who will come above me sighing, 
When the grass grows over me 

We can’t say positively who, but if the ceme- 
tery fence is in the usual repair, it will pro- 
bably be the cow. 


MISTRESS (with a ritualistic turn)’ And 
how did you like the festival service, Mar- 
tha?” 

MARTHA (/rom the country). ** Lor, mum, 
it were beautiful. There was a lot o’ men and 
boys marchin’ round and round the church 
with flags, and a-singin’ ‘Onward, Christy 

’ 


minstrels, 


A Louisville song writer, being in search of 
a picture, with which to illustrate a comic 
song, recently called at one of our stores, and 


approaching the clerk said: 

**T wish to get a picture of the most comical 
looking donkey that can be had.” 

**You had better see the photographer up 
stairs, he’ll take one for you if you have time 
to sit, 


” was the reply. 


| 
} 


DEPARTMENT. 
Hew Music. 


VOCAL 


Words by I 
Price 


M. Elton 


Mu 


0 cts 


A Welcome. 

sic by P. La V ; 

A song of undoubted merit, especially adapted to con 

cert and professional singers, though full of beauty 

appreciable by all. It has already been warmly re 
ceived by the musical public 


Baby Angels. Song and chorus 
Riley u-ic by W. H. Pontius 


A very sweet and tender song that will find a wel 
come in many hearts and homes. It hasa novel title 
page he chorus is remarkably effective 


My Star. by J A 


Price 


Song 
illa. 


Words by ] J 


Price 5 cts. 


soprano, Henry 


Song for 
. : 5 cts 
There is a star, I've named for you, 

A shimmering star of beauty rare ; 
"Tis set in heaven's azure hue, 

The gem of constellations there 


A pretty song, not difficult, though above the “ pop- 
ular” grade. Neat and tasty 
Hannah Clue. Popularsongand chorus. Words 


by Will F. McSparran 
Price . 
A melodious song of the * Nelly Gray” style, bright 
and lively and will be useful in the grade for which it 
was written 


Music by David Weidiey 
35 cts 


Good Bye, Old Home, Good Bye. Song 
and chorus Words by Mrs. Addie D. Kollston 
Music by Charles Gilbert. Price 35 cts 


This song has an easy flowing, pleasing melody of the 
popular grade. The sentiments of the song always find 
an echo in the hearts of those who cherish fond recol 
lections of the old home 


Lawn Tennis in the Prospect Park. 

Song Words by J. J. Ridgeway Music by G 

H. Cowell Price 80 cts. 

This favorite game has here received the honor of a 

song in its favor. Easy, melodious, and with a jolly 
refrain 


The Silent Camp. Quartet 
voices ords arranged from Longfellow 
by James R. Murray Price 

A song for “ Decoration Day,” and similar memorial 
occasions, It opens and «loses with a pleasing chorus 
and has a solo for ist tenor with vocal 


Oh, » Lay 


Price ‘ 


r chorus for male 
Musi 
0 cts 


accompaniment, 


Thy Hand in Mine, Dear. Bal- 
‘oem by Gerald Mas-ey. Music by F. H. H 
40 cts 

One of the best ballads published in months. Though 
not difficult of execution, it calls for fine appreciation 
and earnest feeling. We can most heartily recommend 
this as a representative ballad of the best kind, and we 
are sure those who use it will not be disappointed in it 


or vocal ac 


Stolen Kisses. Song with piano m 
paniment. Music by Carl Otto Heyer. Picture 
title Price 75 cts 


This is a composition for male voices, which like all 


of this composer's music is of the best. It is dedicated 
to and sung by the Chicago Quartet 

Maying. Duet for contralto and baritone voices 

iY usic by Alice Smith pomagee by “‘ Winthrop.” 

Price 50 cts 

A very pretty end ponstioal oun, for home, social, or 

concert use e music without being hard, is very 
pleasing and telling in its “ effects.’ 

. 
Mermaids’ Evening Son Trio. Words by 
J. E. Carpenter. Music by S. Glover. Price, 60 cts 


This is a new edition of one of Glover's most popular 
trios. Itis a standard 


Duet for tenor and 


One in Heart and Soul. 


mezzo-soprano. By D. B. Towner Price . 30 cts 

A new duet which will become very popular. It is 

easy, with solos for each voice, and will “take.” It has 
already received public approval. 

Our Own Baby-Bo Song and chorus. 

Words and music by W. A. Bruce Price . 35 cts 


CHORUS 
Where the sweet violets bloom and the cool 
zephyrs wave, 
Where the birds fill 
musical lays; 
"Neath a little green mound sleeps our well- 
spring of joy; 
‘Tis the grave of our darling, our own 
bab Solan. 


the wild-wood with 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


The Sculptor Boy. Song for low voices. Mu 
sic by I Brennan. Price 0 cts 
4 song somewhat in the recitative style, depending 


much upon the singer's power of declamation, and upon 
the accompaniment for its effects. It is excellent 
Trico. W t 


Price 


ords by 
) cts 


Down Among the Lilies. 
Carpenter. Music by Glover 
A nother of Glover's popular compositions, 
and easily gotten up 


very pretty, 


FOR THE PIANO 
Chacone. Op.é. Auguste Durand 40 


A quaint melody in A minor, of the third grade of 
difficulty. Very pleasing, and an excellent study 


Price, cts 


Polonaise. M. Moszkowski Op. 18, No 
A pound h piece among the more advanced players, 
this being of about the fourth grade of difficulty M uch 
of the difficulty, however, being occasioned by the 
required rapidity of the polonaise 
Constancy Fantasie for the piano. By W. H 
Ponuus icture title Price 75 cts 
This is a brilliant piano arrangement of the beautiful 


by this name, and is of a superior order of merit in 


every particular. It is of moderate difficulty 


The Bow 


Van Autgaerten 


song 


in the Heavens Redowa. F 
Op. 56. Price 5 cts 

little piece just added to the new 
* set of teaching pieces which is be 
coming so popular. It is short and sweet 


Gondola Gavotte. By Joh. ( 30 cts 
A welcome addition to this peculiar style of com- 
position, so long obsolete, but now revived and popular 


This is a pretty 
‘Light and Gay’ 


,otze. Price, 


It is of avout the third grade of difficulty and has 

numerous good “ points.” 

Melodie. Rubinstein Op. 3 Price 35 cts 
Chis is a standard work with which the public are 


very familiar, and needs no introduction at our hands 


Our edition is printed from engraved plates 


Nittany Valley March. By W. F. Beck, 
rice 40 cts 
te easy march, good for kindergarten use, or for a 
lesson piece in the first or second quarter 
Clinton Waltz. By Etta H. Vin Camp 
Price sOcts 
Very easy and melodious. Good for first study in 
thirds, etc 
We have just issued the following standard works 
Serenata. Moritz Moszkowski Op. 16 
Price cts 
Petito Oiseaux Chantant Tonjours. 
Chanting Little Birds udovi 
Price 0 cts 
Pizzicato. (Sylvia Delibes Price 30 cts 
Women’s Love Waltzes. P. Fahrbach. Op. 
14 Price 7 ts 
Jolly Brothers Galop. Budick For four 
hands Pr 5 cts 
Whirlwind. Grand valse de concert Matte: 
*rice 40 cts 
With Chime and Song. Concert polonaise 
johm Price fo cts 
Overture to Zampa. For two performers 
Herold ’rice $1 00 
An elegant L te edition of this favorite overture 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


The Beggar Student. Millocker 
Price 
Arranged for the violin or flute with accompaniment 
for the piano, by Berthold Marks Easy and pleasing, 
containing the most popular melodies ef the epera 


) cts 


STUDIES 
First Studies for the Piano. L 
Op , book 12 rice, eac 


A splendid set of exercises er beginners 
marked with foreign fingering 


Kohler 
75 cts 


Carefully 


BRASS BAND. 
N. G. S. M.) Quickstep. 1 


Price 40 cts 


‘st Regt. 
P. Brooks 


A spirited quickstep, nicely arranged and easy to play 


Send for catalogue and prices of our Band and Or- 


chestra Music. 


Any of the above music will be sent to any address on 
receipt of the marked price, by the publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 
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days so pure, what joys so sure, As when the spring’s fresh charm Wakes 

gain the rose but deep - er glows A -_ bove our mer - ry toil, As 

win - ter’srhyme and _— sleigh - ing time A sto - ry sweet-by tells of 

in - door life is free from strife Be - neath the roof so low, O’er 
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up sweet sounds and bus - - y rounds Up - on the dear old farm. The 
sum - merreapsin gold - en heaps The treas ures of her spoil When 
spark - ling eyes and lov - - er’s sighs, And dance of joy - ous bells Be- 
lad and lass the eve - nings pass With wood - fire all a - glow The 
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wil - - lows bow with tru - - est vow To kiss the bounding stream, While 
fruits are hung in air and sun The ripe ning orch-ard through, Be- 
neath the moon we see full soon The flash ing white fields crossed; In 
rust - ic wealth of bloom ing health Holds its pe- cul - iar charm, And 
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song - _ birds quaff the brooks low laugh And smiles the sun’s first beam. The 
neath the light of life so bright Young hearts are ripe-ning too. When 
all that throng ’mid sounds of song The whis -_ pered “yes” is lost. Be- 
more than gold in man ~-_ sions old We prize the dear old farm. The 
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song birds quaff the brooks low laugh And smiles the sun’s first beam, And 
neath the light of life so bright Young hearts are ripe - ning too, Young 
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>*T0 LOVE AND BE LOVEDA< 


SONG AND CHORUS. 


“To love and be loved is the greatest pleasure of cur existence.”—Sydney Smith. 


Andante con espressione. 


Words and Music by THOS. P. WESTENDORF. 
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1. To love and be loved, my 
2. To love and be loved, my 
3. To love and be loved, my 
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oar ling, To know there’ is some dear heart That 
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all that this life full of sor - row and _ strife Can of - fer to me and 
throbs with your own and that loves you’ a ~- lone, From which you will ney - er 
all that we know of a heavy - en be - low, There’s hope in its beau - teous 
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you. . : No peace will you find in bod - y or = mind, Un- 


part... ° , No joy can be sweet, no pleas- ure com - plete, Un- 
gleam. . ; ; Then taste of his joy, no long -er de - stroy A 
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til this sweet les - son you learn; . oo Then give me, I pray, your 
less it will an -swer for two; . ‘ ° I'm here at your side, what 
pas - sion 80 ten-der, so true; . : : Come, seal with a kiss our 
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fond heart to - day, And you shall have mine in re - turn. 
ev - er be - tide, I'm read - y to share, love, with you. 
com- pact of bliss, Oh! love, as I fond - ly love you. 
SO TD SS TS IS 
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CELOLEVUS. 
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F. SPETH, 
OPTICIAN, 


249 Walnut Street, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Microscopes, Magnifiers. 
Opera Glasses, Telescopes, 
Spectacles, and 
Optical Goods 
Generally. 
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EVERYBODY WANTS IT 


7 HO is interested in Building, Cabinet Making, 

House Decoration or Amateur Wood-work. Full 

of Designs for Houses, Cabinet and Amateur Work 

Each number contains eight full-sized pages of work- 
ing Drawings. Sent to any address 


One Year for $1.00; Six Months 
for 50 cents: Three Months 
for 25 cents. 

Address FRED. A. HODGSON, Publisher, 
20904 Broadway, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


The |jjelcome Home, 


A New 28-Page Musical Journal. 


NCLUDING 10 pages of Choice Music; itis devoted 
to the advancement of Music. Subscription, one | 
year, $1.00. Single copies, 10 cts.; none free. Address | 


FRANK BREUM, Erie, Pa., P. 0. Box 86. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


TONE Combines volume with purity and 
sweetness 


i ct ooo lightness, elasticity, and 





Combines beautiful design and best | 
workmaneh: | 


HE USE OF THE NEW SONG BOOK, 


JOYFUL LAYS 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


No wastage in Jovrut Lays! 

Every page ix of practical value! | 
The inside is filled with rich things! 

The outside is beautifully iluminated! | 


OVER 70,000 COPIES SOLD! 
Jovrut Lays has 192 pages, on tinted paper 


Price, 830 per 100 Copies, in Board Covers. 


| 
You, WILL FIND PLEASURE AND PROFIT IN | 
| 


Sold by booksellers everywhere | — 
Send for specimen pages | 


BICLOW & MAIN, | 
76 E. Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 





| their quality; and stock is such that all tastes and 


HAZELTON 


PIANO FORTES 


Cannot be Excelled fer Touch, 
Singing Quality, Delicacy and 
Great Power of Tone, with 
Highest Excellence of Work- 
manship. 


HAZELTON BROTHERS, 
Warerooms: 34 & 36 University Place, 
NEW-YORK. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., General Agents, 
CINCI NNATI. 


THE EVEKE! 1 PIANO. 
Combines volume with purity and 


oy Mi SS eadhapbomden 
ombines lightness, elasticity, an 
iN poe Ms nad beautiful design and best 


workmanshir 


AMBERQ’S 


Cabinet Letter Files. 


F. r firms and individuals having a correspondence of 
ten or mure letters per day. the use «f an Amberg 
Cabmet leiter File would meke it indispensable. For 
further particulars and catalogue, address A. A. 


AMBERG, cace of 


CAMERON, AMBERG & CO. 


Manufacturers, 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


Our Rooms are filled with a choice stock of the 
following standard instruments: 


KNABE, 
HAZELTON, 
DECKER & SON, 
NEW ENGLAND, 
EVERETT. 
These we offer at the lowest price consistent with 


purses will be suited. 


EVERY PIANO IS 





Warranted for Five Years 


Clough & Witien and Sterling | 


ORGANS 


In all Styles, for Home and Church use 


Correspondence solicited and promptly answered 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. 66 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


TONE = ¢ volume with purity and 


IN 
IN TOUCH °Sitsnes: lightness, elasticity, and 
i} Bi, he — —>-~ yl metee 
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CHURCH & CO.’S 


NEW AND BRILLIANT SELECTION OF 


Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL 
ORCHESTRA. 


With PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 


Each number may also be effectively performed with 
Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
second Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and se« ond Vio lin, 
Cornet, Clarionet, Bass and Piano The first Violin 
part contains all the melody 


INSTRUMENTATION. 


Large Orchestra, 16 instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, first and second Clarionets, Trombone, 
first and second French Horns, ’Cello, Large and Small 
Drums, and Piano Forte. 


Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Clanonet, Trombone and Piano-Forte 
Parties ordering small Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired 


REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 


Violin and Piano — 25 Cents 

Violin, Cornet and Piano. . 35 

First V iolin, Second Violin, C ornet, Cc larionet, 
Bass and Piano 

@ Instruments (Smal! Orchestra) without 

Piano : , : cad 

210 Instruments (Small Orchestra including 
Piano g 

15 Instruments Large Orchestra) without 
Piano 65 

16 Instruments Large Orchestra) inc a 
Piano . . 7 


Duplicate Parts 10 cts. each; Piano Parts 15 cts. each 
AnyS Numbers for = Orchestra, $2.00 Net. 
3 “ Lerge $2.00 ** 
Send for list of pieces now “ready. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


Combines volume with purity and 
sweetness 

Combines lightness, elasticity, and 
pliancy 

Combines beautiful design and best 
workmanship 


The Chapel. 


A special collection of Sacrep Music for female 
voices, with Latin and English Words, and accom 
paniments for the Piano or Organ 

"he music of this collection is all very choice, not 
difficult, and especially adapted to church uses. The 
set consists of 25 numbers, sheet music size. Much of 
the music may be sung by mixed voices. Send for cir- 
cular giving list of pieces, authors and price 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


THE ETUDE 


A Monthly Musical Publication 


PIANISTS AND TEACHERS 


OF THE PIANO FORTE 





Subscription, $1.00.a Year. Single Copy, 25 c.s 
A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


HE ETUDE is not a general musical monthly, but 
specifically a Piano-Forte Journal. It hes 16 
pases which are of sheet-music size printed on regu 
ar sheet-music paper. It contains Finger Exercises 
Studies, Extended Etudes, which are closely edit d 
and annotated with minute ’ directions how they shor kk 
be studied. These technical exercises are the prom) 
nent feature of the publication, besides there are pag: ~ 
of valuable reading matter relating to the Piano-Forte 
editorials, translations, contributions, current piano 
forte news, etc. 
B@-Send 5 cents and receive a specimen copy with 
circular containing premiums. 


Editor and Publisher, 


THEODORE PRESSER, 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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KNABE & 


CO., 





have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for nearly fifty years, and by their excellence alone 


which establishes them as UNEQUALED in 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. Every Piano fully warranted for five years. 


WM. KNABE & CoO., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, BALTIMORE, and 112 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., Sole Agents, No. 66 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


Something New for Male Voices. 


THE GLEE SINCER 


A Collection of Choice Music 


—FOR— 


MALE VOICES, 


CONSISTING OF 
Songs, Glees, Duets, Choruses, Etc. 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 


UST the thing for Male Quartets, Glee Clubs, etc 
e It has a large number of new pieces, together with 
the choicest of the old favorites, without which no 
book would be complete. It has unusual v ariety, both 
in grade of execution and sentiment. In it may be 
found music for all occasions, and runs as the poet says: 
“From grave to gay, 
From lively to severe.” 


Price, 50 ots, each by mail, postpaid; $5.00 
a dozen by Express, charges not prepaid, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO. 

Cincinnati, O. 


THE DOUBLE BASS. 


YYAN’S TRUE DOUBLE BASS INSTRUCTOR 
contains complete instructions and exercises, di 
rections for tuning, etc., together with a large variety 
of popular melodies, arranged expressly for this instru- 
ment. The department devoted to the “ Elements of 
Music”’ is quite full and complete, enabling one to mas 
ter them without a teacher, 


Price, 75 Cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


EVERETT PiANO. 
C 





Combines volume with purity and 
sweetness. 

oo lightness, elasticity, and 
plian 

| NIS Cbmbinss beautiful design and best 
workmanship 


hor Ky 


INGREGATION 





By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


Contains nearly yoo standard Hymns, together with 


Gospel Songs, and appropriate 
The most ELeGAant 


Responsive Services, 
pieces for special occasiens. 
Hymn, Tune ano Cuurcn Music Boux pwdiished. 
Price, ‘elegantly bound in cloth, $2,00 by mail. A single 
copy for examination sent postpaid on receipt of $1,50 
Specimen pages free 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0 


THE EVERETT PIANO. 


Contine volume with purity and 





IN TON = 
IN TOUC combines lightness, elasticity, and 
IN FINISH Combines teauttfut design and bet 


TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR THE PIANO 


—OF— 


P. P. BLISS’ 
Most Popular Gospel Melodies 


BERTHOLD MARKS. 


The following are now ready: 
When Jesus Comes 
Precious Promise. 
Wonderful Words of Life. 
We're Going Home To-morrow. 
Hallelujah, ‘tis done! 
Almost Persuaded. 

The transcriptions are of moderate difficulty, showy 
and brilliant. The original melodies are clearly marked 
in all the variations, which are in pleasant variety and 
effective. We can most heartily recommend these 
transcriptions of the world-renowned Bliss’ beautiful 


"JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


Price of each 40 cents | 


| 


Prize METHOD 


. 
FOR THE PIANO, 


—svy— 


_FARL URBACH, 


With additions by the translator, 


THEODORE PRESSER. 


This is undoubtedly the best edition published of 
this celebrated school for the piano-forte. It is a faith- 
ful translation of the original method which was 
awarded THE PRIZE over all competitors by the 
judges, 

Carl Reinecke, Kapellmeister, Leipzig 
Isidor Seiss, Music Director in Cologne. 
Theodor Kullak, Berlin. 

THE STUDIES are melodious and pleasing in 
themselves, the * pleces” are the choicest obtain- 
able, and thoroughly instructive. 


PRICE, 82.00. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


THE GUITARIST. 


A Splendid Collection of Vocal Music 
for the GUITAR, 


“The Guitarist” contains the latest and best songs, 
together with the most popular standard music, ar- 
ranged by skillful musicians, making this collection 
one of the best yet issued for this favorite instrument. 
The book is printed from plates, sheet music size, with 
large, clear type, and is elegantly bound in cloth. 


Price, $1.50. 
PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 
“ EVERETT PIANO. 


ONE Combines volume with purity and 


IN ombines vi 
IN TOUCH i lightness, elasticity, and 
IN FINISH °2mbinee tsantite desten ana beet 
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